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LINES.—8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE. 
BY Miss LUCY HOOPER. 


“ Charles, le roi de France, mourut au chateau de Vincennes dans 
tes douleurs les plus algues et baigne dans son sang. En cet etat le | 
malheureux jour de Saint Barthelem: fut sans cesse ata son) 
esprit. Il marqua, par ses transports et ses larmes, le regret qu'il en | 
ressentait. {Le Cardinal de Lorraine mourut aussi cette ~~ me | 
ea terre papale, la surveille de Noel jour remarquable 
plus effruyables tempetes gu’ on ait jamais yues.”— AM. 

Tue sun went down without a cloud 
To tell of coming fate, 

And the king of France sat on his throne 
Arrayed in kingly state ; 

But his lip bespoke an evil heart 
With an evil pride elate. 

The sun went down without a cloud, 
And throvga the summer air 
Sweet hymns were floating softly up, 
And words of gentlest prayer, 
From lips that ere the n.orrow's dawn 
Were cold and silent there ! 


The sun went down without a cloud, 
Yet wo for pleasant France! 

For vine-clad roof and lordly ball 
Wept idly vanished glance, 

And vain was woman pleading cry, 
And vain the knightly lance! 

The sun went down without a cloud; 
The king sat on his throne ; 

The stars saw fearful deeds that night, 
The while they dimly shone, 

When ruffian hands were steeped in gore 
Alike from sire and son! 

The sun went down without a cloud— 
But what a fearful night! 

The torch of truth went out in France— 
Its blessed radiance bright! 

Yet sat that king upon his throne, 
Nor mourned the vanished light! 


The sun went down without a cloud; 
The skies gave forth no sign; 

There fell from heaven nor storm, nor fire, 
As in the olden time ; 

And yet, oh God! thine eye did mark 
Each chosen one of thine! 


The sun went down without a cloud— » 
The tide of Time again 

Rolled on, as it had rolled before, 
That night without a name !— 

And sat that king upon his throne, 
Another, yet the same! 


And there were voices in the air, 


There was writing on the wall; try in his head, and a chart of his course. 


And his soul o'er courtly splendors cast 
Its darkness as a pall: 


Dreams of St. Barthélemi’s night | amount of deflection, and compensate for it. 
Were haunting him through all! cast of Mungo Park, in which it is very large. 
other respects a beautiful development. 

| geon in the glens of Fowlsshiels, but he bad such a passion 
| for traveling that he left his native country to penetrate into 


The busts and portraits of Columbua, |! 
| ternal angular process of the frental bone. You see it large 


Alike from cell and bower they came, 
From cot and lordly dome— 

Pale spectres of the Past—to press 
Around that monarch’s throne. 
And, ‘midst his courtier bands, he greets 

The martyr’d dead alone ! 


Upon his kingly throne he sat, 
But not in kingly pride; 
and 





i] 





| to te 


Monarch of France! the meanest serf 
Who walked in Trath’s pure light, 

And bowed his neck to the headsman’s stroke 
In holy faith that night, 

Might pity thee, for the wrath of God 
Is a fierce and scorehing blight ! 

A fearful thing in sunny France, 
That year on holy day : 

The trees were rent. and the firm earth shook, 
But their souls had passed away; 

And an evil king and counsellor 
That night in stillness lay! 

Brooklyn, June 14, 1539. 
f —__] 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE X. 
Locatrry.—This organ lies a jittle above the internal cor- 
| ners of the eye, on each side of Individuality. Dr. Gall men- 
| tions that his taste for natural history led him frequently into 
| the woods to catch birds, or to discover their nests ; but he gen- 
| erally found it impossible to retrace his way to a nest which he 
had discovered, notwithstanding hi precaution to cut marks 
on the trees and stick branches in the ground. On this ac- 
count, he was obliged to take with him a schoolmate, named 
Schiedler, who with the least possible effort went directly to 
the place where a snare was set, even though they had laid 
ten or fifteen in places not familiarly known to them. As 
Schiedler possessed only very ordinary talents in other re- 


| places, and freqrently asked him how he contrived to guide 
himeelf so surely ; to which he replied by asking Gall in turn 
how he contrived to lose himself every where. Gail moulded 
his head. He afterwards moufded the head of a celebrated || 
landscape-painter, who had an extraordinary memory of 
places ; and that of Meyer, author of Dia-na-Lore, who found 


| no pleasure except in a rambling life, and had an astonishing 
| facility of recollecting the different places which he had seen. 


On comparing attentively these three heads, he was struck 
with the correspondence which they presented in this organ, 
each having two prominences commencing near each side of 
the nose and going obliquely upward and outward almost as 
high as the middle of the forehead. Inmumerable subsequent 
observations proved that the organ of the faculty for recol- 
lecting places is situated in this region. 

This is the faculty which enables us to take cognizance of 
direction ; it gives great facility, when large, of recollecting 
places, and of learning geography. Many have wondered at 
the accuracy with which the Indian travels through trackless 
forests. It is owing to the large development and activity of 


| this organ, by which he 1s enabled to keep a map of the coun- 


If he has to turn 
aside balf a day’s journey, on account of some impediment, 
he can keep a reckoning in his mind of the direction and 
This is the 
He has in 
Mr. Park was a sur 


the interior of Afsica. 
| Cork, Galileo, Kepler and Newton show a great development 
| of this region. Locality is almost monstrous in the head of 
Mr, Dunn, Surveyor of Coal Mines at Newcastle, England. 
In working coal mines, it is necessary to leave pillars for the 
supportof the roof; and as the mining is carried on in various 






 directiogis and all under ground, it is found to be very difficult 






act boundaries of the respective mines, and the 
direc hich the min d work. Mr. Dunn has 
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: ledge n of whatever places 


| 


| spects, Dr. Gall was struck with his facility in recollecting | 


he may have visited, and can direct the workmen with the 
greatest accuracy. 

Readers, endowed witha large development of Locality, are 
delighted with descriptions of natural scenery, such as are 
| found in the writings of Sir W. Scott, who wrote so pictori- 
| ally that he almost saves the artists, who may illustrate bis 
pages, the trouble of invention. 

This is the cast of James Wilson of Belfast, who lost his 

sight from small-pox at four years of age. His right eye was 
| subsequently couched, and he saw till he was seven. A furi- 
| eindemdiemuniieniadl his vision, and he has been blind 
| ever since. After becoming blind be ecquired such an accu- 
| rate and extensive knowledge of places as to be able to act as 
| a kind of courier to the merchants to the extent of 40 miles 
| round Belfast. The merchants considered him as a most 
| trustworthy messenger ; he knew every foot of the c 
| and, though he could not travel so fast as others, ean 
dependence could be placed on him; for, as he himself told 
me, he never saw any thing to divert his attention, and never 
| stopped at the whiskey-shops on the way. In him you per- 
| ceive Locality to be exceeding large, while Color seems hard- 
| ly to have grown since infancy. 

I have noticed Locality to be large in chess players. 
in whom Size and Locality are both large have an instinctive 
faculty of learning to distinguish the situation and develop- 
ment of the Phrenological organs. Those in whom this or- 
gan is small cannot readily do so; and some of them, taking 
themselves as standards of human nature, affirm that to do so 
j8 impossible. Geometry depends on this organ. * 

In Dr. John Hunter this organ seems to have been disor- 
| dered. At one time, when in the house of a friend, he fe 
lin what part of the town he was, and looked in vain out ¢ 
| the window to refresh his memory. “ He had no conception,” 
| says Sir Everard Howe, “of any place existing beyond the 
| Foom he was in, yet was perfectly conscious of the loss of 
| memory.” 
| This organ is possessed by the lower animals, and they 
| sometimes manifest it to an extraordinary degree. Gall says 
| a dog was carried in a coach from Vienna to St. Petersburgh, 
| and at the end of six months reappeared at Vienna. Another 
| was transported from Vienna to London, but found means to 
return to his native city. Kirby and Spence, in their works 
| on Entomology, relate the following anecdote: An ass 
at Gibralter on beard the Ister frigate, in 1810, was th 
overboard when the vessel struck at Point de Gat, in Spain, a 
distance of 200 miles. He found his way back to Gibraltar, 
presented himself at the ga’es one morning, and, when they 
were opened, walked in and went immediately to his stable. 
His not being stopped on the way is accounted for by the fact 
that he had holes in his ears, indicating that he had been used 


| for carrying criminals when flogged ; and for such asses the 


peasants have a great abhorrence. The falcon of Iceland re- 
turns to its native place from a distance of thousands of 
miles: and carrier pigeons have long been distinguished for 
asimilartendency. Dr. Gall attributes the migration of birds 
to a periodical and voluntary excitement of the organ of Lo- 








| 
| 


cality. 

Numper.—This organ is somewhat difficut to observe; 
when large, it gives fulness to the outer angle of the eye, and 
a little to the side, a very little below the point called the ex- 





in the mask of George Bidder, of Zerah Colburn, and of 
Humbolt the mathematician, brother to the traveler of the 
same name. 

Gall discovered this organ by comparing the heads of two 
boys remarkable for their powers of calculation. Beside pre- 
senting the appearances before mentioned, the eye was in 
some measure covered by the outer extremity of the eyebrow. 








He afverward went to Baron Vega, a famous calculator, and 
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to the public schools, and inyariably found this part promi- 
nent in connection with great arithmetical talent. 

Arithmetic and Algebra depend on this organ; but Geome- 
try, and other of the higherbranches of mathematics, depend 
on other faculties. This opinion is not the result of speculation, 
but of observation.’ George Bidder, when only seven years 
of age, and without instruction, showed an extraordinary tal- 
ent for mental calculation. When only eleven, I saw him 
solve the most complicated questions in algebra more rapidly 
than the most expert accountant could put the operations 
down, . When he first came to Edinburgh, and before I had 
seen him, Mr. Moir, surgeon, waited on me, accompanied by 
three boys of nearly equal age, and said—“ One of these is 
George Bidder; can you tell me which is he by his head ?” 
I was then desirous of seeing remarkable cases, and I told 
him that I should be glad at any rate to examine the boys. 
I did so, and remarked that the first one could not, I was cer- 
tain, be George Bidder, as in him the organ was deficient; 
that the second should have considerable powers of calcula- 
ticn ; but that the third should be George Bidder, because in 
him the organ was remarkably developed. The gentleman 
assured me that I was right. The first was his own son, to 
whom instruction seemed unable to impart any arithmetical 
knowledge; the second was the most expert calculator select- 
ed from a school in Edinburgh ; the other was George Bidder 
himself. Expecting to make of Bidder an extraordinary 
mathematician, they gave him the bestinstruction. In a let- 
ter to Professor Baird, I said—*“ I expect you wil! be disap- 
pointed in your hopes of making Bidder a great engineer.” 
I founded this opinion on the fact that the organs, the great 
development of which constitute mathematical genius, were 
not of more than ordinary size. This was looked upon, of 
course, as a piece of phrenologica! folly. One day I met the 
teacher of Bidder: ‘What do you say to your Phrenology 
now?” said he. I said I would be glad to know what he 
meant. ‘‘Why,” said he, “I mean this: George Bidder, 
whom you said would be such a great mathematician, has 
been two years in my class, and does not show as much 
genius as many others. This shows the folly of your science.” 
I told him to go and ask his friend, Professor Baird, to in- 
form him what I had said two years previous. 

I can speak on this subject the more decidedly, from being 
myself very deficient in this faculty, notwithstanding my ex- 
ertions to cultivate it have been considerable. Arithmetic has 
always been to me a profound mystery, and to master the 
multiplication table an insurmountable task. I could not 
now tell you how many eight times nine are, without going to 
work circuitously and reckoning by means of the tens. Yet 
for seven years I studied arithmetic, but made hardly any 
progress. The deficiency of this faculty has been the occa- 
sion of much trouble to me. I could understand every thing | 
relating to accounts, but had always to employ clerks to per- | 
form the calculations. This faculty in me is, in fact, idiotic. 
Were my other powers in like condition, I should be totally 
unfit for the ordinary business of life. 


This organ is found very small, and the faculty very feeble, 
in some nations and tribes. In this skull of a North Ameri- 
ean Indian, it is very little developed ; and [ am told that in 
the various agreements which have been made between your 
Government and the various tribes, in which a certain amount 
of money has been promised to the Indians, it has been found 
impossible to make them cemprehend the amount, beyond a 
very small sum. Hence difficulties and dissatisfaction have 
arisen, from their want of comprehension. The Greenland 
tribes consider a number exceeding all their fingers and toes 
as innumerable. 

Number and Individuality both large, give facility in recol- 
lecting dates, from aids in the recollection of printed numerals. 

I have seen this organ in a state of disease. Jn 1835, I 
saw, at the Lunatic Asylum of Newcastle, a patient named 
Marshall, in whom Number was largely developed. Mr. 
Mackintosh, the surgeon, finding him continually employed in 
eovering paper with arithmetical calculations, took it away, 
for the purpose of allowing the organ repose; but he then 
used the slate. That being taken away, he used his nails to 
scratch with upon the wall. His hands were then tied be- 
hind him. He then used the tip of his tongue to trace figures 














on the wall with, saliva, and kept at work, adding and sub- 


, 


tracting, and multiplying and dividing, as well as he could in 
this way. When I saw him, his tongue was excoriated by 
the novel application to which it was subjected. : 

This faculty seems to be possessed in some degree by the 
lower,animals. George Le Roy states that magpies count 
three, and founds his opinion on the following facts: In 
countries where they preserve game with care, magpies are 
destroyed because they carry off the eggs. To annihilate the 
ravenous: family, they try to kill the mother while she sits. 
Many, however, desert their nests as soon as any one ap- 
proaches. The plan is then to make an ambush near the 
nest, and watch for her return; but she watches also; and if 
one man passes in, she does not approach the nest till he has 
come out and gone away. To deceive the bird, two men en- 
tered the ambush, and one went away; but still she waited 
for the other also to retire. Then three entered, and two 
went away ; but still she kept an accurate reckoning, and ap- 
proached not till the third also had retired. Finally it was 
found necessary that five or six should enter the ambush; the 
magpie’s reckoning then became confused; she returned to 
her nest while one still remained in ambush, and she then 
got shot. This has been often repeated, with like success. 


Orver.—tThis organ is situated at the external angle of the 
superciliary ridge, and often gives squareness to the lower 
part of the forehead. This is the head of a French M. D. 
who manifested the faculty very strongly. Contrast, as re- 
gards this region, the head of Franklin, one of the most or- 
derly, with that of Curran, one of the most slovenly of men. 


When I lectured in Dublin just ten years ago, a gentleman |; 


said to me, “‘ Would you like to see the appearance of Cur- 
ran when he looked his best?”” I said, ‘‘ Yes, should.” So 
he took me to see what was considered a perfect likeness of 
the famous orator. The painter had evidently done all he 
could to make Curran look like a gentleman, but he had been 
unsuccessful; the marks of dirt and slovenliness were too 
prominent in his whole dress and manner to allow the painter 
a chance of success. The gentleman told me that Curran 
was, in fact, the greatest slattern that ever lived. 

The function of this organ is to give the desire of physical 
arrangement, of order and method in relation to physical ob- 
jects. Classification, generalization, and systematizing, in 
science or philosophy, depend on the reflecting faculties. 

I have seen several instances in confirmation of this faculty. 
Mr. L.’s forehead, as you see, presents a great development 
and squareness of this region ; and in his dress, wardrobe, and 
all his professional and domestic occupations, his love of or- 
der was conspicuous. This trait of character was hereditary 
in Mr. L.’s family; his father was particularly distinguished 
for it. It is related of him, that on one occasion, having 
missed his pen-knife, he summoned before him his relatives 
and domestics, and demanded whether they had seen it. On 
being answered in the negative; he unhesitatingly declared 
that it must have been stolen. Being requested to search his 
other pockets, he became quite indignant, and exclaimed that 
for twenty years his knife had been in no other than in his 
right waistcoat pocket. He was at length, however, pre- 
vailed on to search his other pockets ; and he was quite con- 
founded and mortified on discovering that he had really put 
the knife in his left pocket instead of his right. 

Sometimes the organ is large and the faculty active in id- 
iots. Dr. Spurzheim mentions one at Paris, who could not 
bear to see a chair or other object out of place; and another 
at Edinburgh, a girl, who avoided her brother’s room, on ac- 
count of its confusion. 

The Esquimaux are described by navigators as a most 
filthy, slovenly, and disgusting race; and in them, as you may 
see by this specimen, the organ is very small. 


I have now treated of the organs which enter into activity 
in mathematical studies. An opinion is prevalent, that mathe- 
matics afford exercise to the reflecting faculties, and that their 
tendency, as a branch of education, is to cultivate the talent 
for general reasoning. To me this appears altogether erro- 
neous. Geometry treats of the properties of space; algebra 
and arithmetic of the properties of numbers; and the three 
form the great elements of pure mathematics. For judging 
of the proportions of space, Size, Locality and Individuality, 
aided by Comparison, are the faculties required; and for 





judging of the properties of numbers, Number and Order are 

















the great faculties, also aided by Comparison. Now causa- 
tion always implies power, force, or agency ; and the idea of 
these does not at all enter into the propositions of pure mathe- 
matics. It follows, therefore, that persons may be great in 
mathematics, who are indifferent reasoners; and great rea- 
soners, who are poor mathematicians. And this is the opin- 
ion of the great masters in philosophy. Bacon observes that 
“The mathematical part in some men’s minds is good, and 
the logical is bad; some can reason well in numbers and 
quantities, that cannot reason well in words.” 1 was led to 
investigate this subject, and to analyze the mathematical 
genius into its elements, by observing that Causality is often 
deficient in the most famous mathematicians. In Sir Isaac 
Newton himself, the upper region of the forehead is by no 
means large; but the lower part, especially in the region of 
Locality and Weight, is very great; and though he was extra- 
ordinary as a mathematician, his manifestation of general 
reasoning power was by no meansremarkable. The head of 
the late Peofessor Leslie possessed the same general devel- 
opment; and though great as a mathematician, he was defi- 
cient in the power of tracing logical sequences. On the con- 
trary, Bayle, though possessed of powerful and acute reason- 
ing powers, could never make much progress in mathematics. 
Dugald Stewart remarks that “‘ When it is stated in the 
form of a self-evident truth that magnitudes which coincide, 
or which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another, 
the beginner readily yields his assent to the proposition; and 
this assent, without going any farther, is all that is required 
in any of the demonstrations of the first six books of Euclid.” 
This is strong testimony to the fact that the relative propor- 
tions of space or magnitude constitute the principal subject 
of mathematical education, and that causation is not at all 
implied. This you will readily understand by an examina- 
tion of this chart, which contains all the geometrical figures. 
It is evident that a comparison of the relations of these figures 
to each other, which constitutes the science of geometry has 
nothing whatever to do with the consideration of force, power, 
or argency which always enter into the idea of Causation. 
Professor Leslie says that “ the whole structure of geometry 
is grounded on the simple comparison of triangles.” Mr. 
Stewart corrects this remark by observing, that “it is ex- 
pressed in terms too unqualified.” D’Alembert has mentioned 
another principle as not less fundamental, the measurement 
of angles by circular arches; but you will observe that both 
triangles and circular arches are mere forms of space. 


It seems to me perfectly obvious, therefore, that while the 
mathematical sciences may be employed in the measurement 
of forces which operate with undeviating regularity, they 
cannot be employed in cases where the forces are not equable. 
Human actions proceed from intellectual perceptions, moral 
impulses or the force of passion. Now it is obvious these do 
not possess that uniformity of operation which is indispensa- 
ble to the application of mathematical measurement. In 


| judging of human actions we must by sagacity and experience 
| estimate the influence of internal impulses and external cir- 


cumstances. And in doing so, Comparison and Causality are 
prineipally operative: whereas in mathematics Causality is 
quite inactive. Sir John Herschell remarks, that “ There are 
minds which, though not devoid of reasoning powers, yet 
manifest a decided inaptitude for mathematical studies, which 
are estimative, not calculaiing, and which are more im- 
pressed by analogies, and by apparent preponderance of 
general evidence in argument, than by mathematical demon- 
stration, where ail the argument 16 on one side, and no show 
of reason can be exhibited on the other. The mathematician 
listens only to one side of a question, for this plain reason, 
that no strictly mathematical question has more than one side 
capable of being maintained otherwise than by simple asser- 
tion; while all the great questions which arise in busy life, 
and agitate the world, are stoutly disputed, and often with a 
show of reason on both sides, which leaves the shrewdest at 
a loss for a decision.” 

In the above remarks I allude to pure mathematics or ge- 
ometry, algebra, arithmetic and their branches ; and I think 
what has been advanced quite sufficient to establish the folly 
of those teachers who, as in the University of Cambridge, 
England, keep young men for years at mathematical studies 
n order to enable them to judge of the nature, force and di- 
rection of the motives which produce human actions. 
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Evenxtvaity.—This organ, when large, gives prominence 
or rounded fullness to the middle of the forehead. In the 
head of Dr. Franklin you sce it small; in the head of Pitt 
you see it very large, there being a prominence in his head 
exactly where the head of Franklin is most deficient. Indi- 
viduality gives the power of observing things’ that exist 
as objects of stilllife. Eventuality recognizes their activity. 
When we say the horse gallops, the noun springs from Indi- 
viduality, and the verb from Eventuality. Gall included oy 
organ and Individuality under the term Educability; but from 
the upper part being often small when the lower part mt 
large, and large when the lower part was small, we long 
deemed this the region of two organg, which we called Upper 
and Lower Individuality, concerning the precise functions of | 
which we were long in doubt. The following incident did 
much to clear up my own views of the distinction between | 
this organ and Individuality; and I relate it, hoping that it | 
may be of equal service to you. There was a great review, | 
at which many spectators were present. I dinedwitha num-| 
ber of gentlemen who had ettended, and asked one of them | 
what regiments were on the field? He said he did not know. | 
I then ashed him if he remembered the numbers on their 
knapsacks? No, he did not notice them. I then asked him | 
if he saw the facings of the regimentals? No, he did not re- 








I then asked him whet he did see? 

“Why,” said he, “I saw the review.”—“ And what do you) 
call the review ? ’’"—‘* Why,” said he, “I do not call the num- | 
bers the review, nor the facings the review, but the evolutions.” 
He then went on to describe the marching and countermarch- 

ing, the various movements and evolutions with the greatest 

precision. Another gentleman, who was sitting by, then 

spoke and said: “I know that the soldiers marched about 

and formed squares, yet I certainly could not have described 
the various successive movements as tbat gentleman has, but 
I remember what regiments were on the field, their numbers | 
and facings.” I was struck with the difference between these | 
two gentlemen, and remarked that Upper Individuality, as it 

was then called, was large in the first, and Lower Individu- | 
ality in the second. Dr. Spurzheim in Paris, and we in Ed- 

inburgh, discovered the functions of these parts about the 

same time. 

Individuality and Eventuality are both large in Joseph! 
Hume—hence his power of accumulating facts and narrating 
occurrences. These faculties are extremely valuable to the | 
teacher. The one enables him to acquire knowledge, the 


collect seeing them. 


other to tell the story. An author in whom Individuality is | 
large and Eventuality small, will treat his subjects by descrip- 
tion chiefly ; one in whom Eventuality is large and Individu- | 
ality small, will narrate actioas, but deal little in physical de- | 
scrip:ion. This is the portrait of Pope; this the head of, 
Sheridan: in the former Individuality is moderate and Eventu- | 
ality very large; in the latter both are large, and Form and | 
Size considerable. To illustrate the different kinds of com- 
position which these different combinations produce, I solicit | 
your attention to the following extracts from these authors. | 
Pope rarely excels in describing physical existence, but he | 
surpasses in representing action. I should like to see some | 
of you take a pencil and attempt to represent on paper or | 
canvass the beautiful lady described in the following passage: 
‘Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purple main, 

Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jew might kiss and Infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like that sun, they shine on all alike.’ 

Here we have action, condition and quality almost to the 
exclusion of substantive existence ; and in this description of 
the lady’s face, though he bids us look at it, there is nothing 
which indicates that he himself had been looking at it. 

Sheridan, speaking of a woman and her husband, says: 

‘Her fat arms are strangled with bracelets, which belt 
them like corded brawn—you wish to draw her out as you 
would an opera-glass. A long, lean man, with all his arms 
rambling; no way to reduce him to compass unless you could | 








double him up like a pocket-rule. With his arms spread he’d 
lie on the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday bun, 
If he stands cross-legged, he looks like a caduceus, and put 
him in a fencing attitude you would take him for a chevaux- 


de-frise. To make any use of him, it must be as a spontoon 
or a fishing-rod. When his wife ’s.by, he follows like a note 
of admiration. See them together, one ’s a mast the other 
all bulk; she ’s a dome, and he’s built like a glass-house. 
When they part, you wonder to see the steeple separate from 
the chancel, and were they to embrace, he must hang round 
her neck like a skein of thread on a lace-maker’s bolster. 
To sing her praise you should choose a rondeau, and to cele- 
brate him you must choose all Alexandrines.’ 


You find here that physical appearances are particularly 
prominent. 

In Curran this organ and Comparison are large, but Indi- 
viduality deficient. It is large in Dr. Chalmers, though not 
so large as Comparison. In Sterne it is very small. I have 
not seen Captain Marryatt, but he exhibits in his works very 
good Eventuality. It is very large in Sir Walter Scott and 
others who excel in narrative. Both Individuality and 
Eventuality are generally quite large in children. Under the 
influence of the former they will break their playthings on 
purpose to see what is inside. The latter gives them great 
fondness for stories. Franklin, as I before said, possessed 
small Eventuality, and you find that all his writings and 
speeches are characterised by its deficiency. There is no 
continuous narrative or long dissertation. A clear, forcible, 
but brief exposition of some important principle'illustrated by 
an anecdote, was the general form of his productions. Dr. 
Gall maintained that the facility with which animals might 
be tamed and educated depended on the degree in which the 
region comprising this organ and Individuality are developed. 


Time.—Time is situated on each side of Eventuality. It 
gives rise to the perception of duration, and of the relation 
in which circumstances stand to each other chronologically. 
By giving the perception of measured cadence, it appears to 
me one source of pleasure in dancing. 
sic and versification. The deaf and dumb frequently mani- 
fest this faculty strongly, and are highly delighted with the 


violin-player’s arm, or at second hand, but instantaneously, 
from the other dancers. Lord Kaimes and others have specu- 
lated on the origin of the notion of time. They say we mea- 
sure time by the number of ideas which pass in the mind. 
This is obviously incorrect; for the more we are interested 
in any occupation the less clearly we perceive the lapse of 
time. On the contrary, when the other faculties are quies- 
cent, Time seems to become ascendant; it goes on measuring 
time incessantly, and keeps the notion of it continually in the 
mind. Hence the apparent great duration of unoccupied time. 
Some, however, have an instinctive knowledge of the lapse of 
time under all circumstances, and can tell the hour of the day 
with great accuracy. The talent of using tenses properly in 
composition, seems to be dependant on this faculty. The 
lower animals seem not destitute of the faculty. 


Tunre.—Tune is situated on the lower lateral part of the 
forehead, under and on each side of the temporal ridge. 
When large, the forehead is filled up and rounded off in this 
region, and does not form that rapid ellipsis which you see in 
this head of Curran. Contrast the head of Handel with this 
of Ann Ormuod, who was admitted, at twelve years of age, 
into the Blind Asylum of Liverpool, and during two years 
means were unsparingly employed to cultivate and improve 
any musical talent which she might possess; but in vain: 
she was unable to appreciate music; the finest gave her no 
more pleasure than the rudest noise. This is the head of a 
celebrated player on the German flute; you perceive that in 
it the organ is large. 

Gall discovered the organ by first noticing this ‘part large 
in a young girl who could repeat whatever she heard sung or 
played, and who recollected whole concerts, if she heard 
them only twice, and by afterward examining the heads of all 
the persons distinguished for musical talent to whom he could 
gain access. 

This organ bears the same relation to the ear which the 
organ of Color does to the eye. The ear receives the im- 
pression of sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected 
by them; but the ear has no recollection of tones, nor does it 
judge of their relations; it perceives not the harmonies of 


Itis necessary to mu- | 


————— 
sounds. Melody consists of the succession of simple sounds ; 
Harmony is the agreedble combination of various sounds. 
For the proper appreciation of the former a larger endow- 
ment is required than for the latter, and in accordance with 
this we find that the Germans and Italians have the organ 
large, and prefer Harmony; the Scotch have it small, and 
prefer Melody. 

Many mistakes occur in relation to this organ, not only 
from the difficulty of observing it, but from not rightly under- 
standing on what excellenee in the musical art depends. Tune 
gives the perception of Melody, but this is unly one ingredient 
in a genius for music. Time is requisite to a just perception 
of intervals, and to the proper appreciation of harmony ; Se- 
cretiveness and Imitation'to produce expression. But with- 
out Weight, these even are not sufficient to give excellence in 
instrumental music. The loudness of tone depends on the 
momentum with which the chords are struck, and the due 
regulation of this depends on the organ of Weight. Beside 
these, large Form and Individuality are requisite to enable a 
musician to read music at sight, and further, Ideality and a 
fine temperament should be added to give refinement and de- 
votion, and to throw over all the glew of inspiration. ‘Such 
a combination is extremely rare; and hence the scarcity of 
great musical talent and genius. 

These views are not theoretical, but founded on observa- 
tion. T will relate one circumstance asan illustration. Mrs. 
Gibson told me that she had two pupils who puzzled her very 
much. One was passionately fond of music, but learned to 
play with great difficulty; the other cared but little for it, but 
learned to play with great facility. She asked me if I would 
like to examine them: I said yes, I should, as I was then in- 
vestigating this subject, and requested her to bring them in, 
but_not to say any thing which wouldenable me to distinguish 
them. Onexamination I found that one had very large Tune, 
but deficient Weight and Time. This young lady, said I, 
will take intense interest in hearing music, but have little 


power of execution. I found the other to possess moderate 














|| informed where I had previously seen her. 











Tune only, but large Imitation and Weight. This young 


exercise of dancing. They take the time by the eye from the lady, I remarked, may be trained to make an excellent per- 


former, but there will be no soul in her music. She will be 
one of the great number who devote so much time in youth 
in acquiring an art which they throw aside the moment they 
pass from parental control or énter on the graver duties of 
life. This was in the early part of my studies. Ten years 
afterward I dined with a gentleman whose lady said to me, 
“T suppose, Sir, that you do not recollect me, though we 
have met before.” I said I did not, and should be glad to be 
“ Do you recol- 
lect,” said she, “examining two of Mrs. Gibson’s pupils at 
one time on their musical capacity?" I told her I did. 
“ Well,” she continued, “ I am the one who you said would, 
notwithstanding her ability, give up playing as soon as she 
had any thing of importance to attend to. You perceive there 
my instrument; it has had a string broken three months; 
but se little interest do I take in music that I have not thought 
it worth while to get it repaired.” 

This organ is sometimes diseased. Dr. Combe attended a 
young lady who complained of acute pain at the external an- 
gle of the forehead precisely in the situation of the organs of 
Tune, which were largely developed, and upon which, in de- 
scribing the seat of pain, she placed most accurately the 
points of her fingers. Two days afterward she still com- 
plained of pain in this region, and stated that she had been 
dreaming a great deal of hearing the finest.music. The next 
day she mentioned the recurrence of her musical dreams. 
But what is very remarkable, the excitement of the faculty of 
Tune reached, during the day, a hight which could not be 
controlled: the patient felt, not to say a desire only, but a 
strong and irresistible passion or craving for music, which it 
was painful beyond endurance to repress. She insisted on 
getting up and being allowed to play and sing. Thatbeing un- 
advisable, she begged to have a friend sent to play for her; 
but the craving became intolerable: she seized a guitar, Jay 
down upon the sofa, and fairly gave way to,the torrent with 


a volume, clearness and strength of voice, and of 
execttion which was astonishing. : rae phe- 
nomena as arising from the o nt of the organ of 
Tune, Dr. Combe directed the continued local of 
cold, and such other measures increased 
action, and the lady soon regained her state, 
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MISS TREE’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
WRITTEN BY EPES SARGENT, ESQ. 


(@elivered at the Park Theatre, Friday Evening, June 14, 1839.) 
THE curtain falls. Closed is the drama’s page. 
Why lingers Beatrice upon the stage ? 
Away, illusion! all is real here; 
The sigh is faithful and the grief sincere! 
No mimic passion, no pretended wo, 
Into my lips their borrowed ardor throw : 
Should utterance tremble, should the tear-drop start, 
Oh, do not doubt, its fount is in the heart ! 


Friends, I have prov’d you! Three swift years have pass’d 
Since on your shores a pilgrim I was cast: 

And if some anxious fears were mine at first, 
How on my soul your liberal welcome burst! 

Ye cheered my steps; ye took me by the hand— 
I was no more a stranger in the land. 

A stranger, why? On every side I heard 

My native accents in each spoken word ; 

And all the greetings which my toil beguiled 
Were from the ‘ well of English undefiled.’ 

The mighty poet whose creation bright 

With rev’rence I ’ve personified to-night— 

Did I not find his memory and his strains 

Here as familiar as on Stratford’s plains ? 

Your sires and his co-patriots were the same, 
And do ye not with us partake his fame ? 


Ah! as the loiterer by some pleasant way, 
Though Duty cry ‘ Begone!’ would fain delay— 
Review the prospect beeutiful—retrace 

Each glimpse of sunshine, each peculiar grace— 
So would I linger, so would I forget 

It is, alas! to part that we have met. 

Yet, ere I go, desponding Memory asks, 

Is this the last of my too happy tasks ? 

ShaJl I no more a scene like this behold, 

Nor tread these buards, in your approval bold ? 
Those plaudits, which yet echo in mine ear, 

Are they the last from you that I may hear? 

Too strong the chance that it must e’en be so: 
Fate answers ‘ Aye!’ but, ah! Hope whispers ‘ No!’ 
And yet, though mute the voice, though past the scene, 
Though tempests roar, and oceans roll between, 
Whatever hues may mark my future lot, 

Still let me dream I am not all forgot! 

That SHaksreare’s fair abstractions may restore 
A thought of her who once their honors bore ; 
That Tatrourp’s pages, Know Es’s tragic art, 
Some memory of the actress may impart: 

A look, a tone, a not ungrateful smile, 

Let me believe, though vain it be the while ! 


But the night hastens, and the time draws near; 
Why do I still superfluous linger here ? 

Ah! never yet so difficult a part 

Tasked all my powers and filled my beating heart. 
I cannot speak the thoughts my soul that swell— 
I can but say, Friends! Kindred! Fare you well! 








For the New-Yorker. 
THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. — 

Ir is a fact not a little singular, in the history of Literature, 
that Political Writing which relates to matters of great prac- 
tical importance, and which is sure—when well done—of 
meeting with vast popularity, is generally the worst executed 
of any species of composition. In general, slovenly and care- 
lessly written, it is purely eph l—seldom containing 
truths of sufficient importance to endure, in the meagre shape in 
whichtheyare enveloped. The truth is, however, that Politics, 
rightly viewed, is a noble study, and the inquiries tending to 
it of great value, both speculative and practical. It is a 
theme of some dignity, perhaps of the greatest. No employ- 
ment of the faculties can be greater than the government of 
men. Most Political pieces are expected to be, however, of 
@ current nature merely. Occasionally men arise who dis- 
cuss the questions more important than any other to the hu- 
man race after the truths of Religion, in a manner so as to 
impress durability on their productions. Sometimes the 
Politician is a Philosopher and a Poet; and then his works 
are appealed to as standards of foresight and wisdom. 

Political Writers may be divided into three classes: 

I. Those who write to and for Statesmen and Philosophers; 

II, Those who write for those of the educated classes who 
are neither; and, 

III. Those who write for that ‘many-headed monster,’ the 
People. A 

Among English writers, Burke is the finest specimen of the 
first subdivision, Junius of the second, and Paine of the third 
—each sdmissible in his way, but wholly different from his 


rivals. The characteristics of Burke are brilliancy and pro- 
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fundity ; and he, together with Bacon, Milton, and a very 
few others, is a rare instance of the union of these most oppo- 
site qualities. The second possessed pointed sarcasm, and a 
keen, polished style. The third was shrewd, admirably 
clear, pithy and caustic. Burke was less practical and more 
romantic than Paine; his imagination was smitten with the 
law of chivalry, of antiquity, of fallen grandeyr. This ten- 
dency of his imagination led him on to aristocracy; while 
the absence of it in Paine prebably strengthened his demo- 
cratic tone of character. 


Paine had more every-day shrewdness and smartness—far 
less, however, of Burke’s comprehensive sagacity and gorge- 
ous fancy. Junius was more cutting and vexatious, fuller of 
glittering points, and altogether a greater master of sarcasm. 
That was his chief weapon; but he wanted the fullness and 
coloring of Burke, and the fine declamation of Paine. Both 
Burke and Paine were metaphysical in their cast of mind 
but Burke saw farther in his moral views and extended his 
perceptions over a greater range of speculations. Coleridge 
used to compare Berkley and Paine, by likening the acute- 
ness of the first to that of a philosopher, and the shrewdness 
of the second to the cunning of a shopboy. ‘This parallel is 
deformed by extravagance and distorted into injustice by 
prejudice. Nevertheless, Paine’s range was lower and nar- 
rower, though not to such a degree as the comparison implied. 
He has, notwithstanding, very great and distinct merits, 
wholly undeniable; and the services he has rendered this 
country by his pen are too great to account (except for one 
reason) for the declension and comparative obscurity of his 
reputation. It is allowed by all liberal judges that, in his 
‘Common Sense,’ and papers entitled ‘ The Crisis,’ hestrength- 
ened in the American mind its aspirations after liberty ; gave 
them the right direction; manfully exhorted them in their 
wavering hour, and acted the part of a freeman and an active 
friend to humanity. In the face of all this, he is now become 
odious, and his name passes for a by-word of contempt. He 
is ranked with Wright, Trollope, and a similar band, and 
despised as a mere flaming Democrat. He passes for a 
thorough-going Radical, whereas he was the firmest of Dem- 
ocrats. The reasons of this we believe to have originated 
chiefly from his religious blasphemies—which have rendered 
that part of his character justly contemptible—and the popu- 
lar cast of his style and address. The first of these causes is 
indefensible ; we will not pretend to palliate it. We write 
and speak now only of Paine the Politician—with his religion 
we have nothing todo. It is to be observed, however, that 
in his Political Writings published previously to the ‘Age of 
Reason,’ he never alludes to the Deity but with the most 
reverential mention. The only other cause for his obscurity 
seems to result frem his style. Though a master of compo- 
sition, and an acute thinker, he was the People’s writer—ex- 
pressing their views, as well as his own, but then better than 
any other man could. Clear, plain, explicit, close, compact, 
he could be understood by all; and he further possessed a 
most desirable faculty in a certain off-hand, dashing manner, 
which carried off every thing. 


He is always full of sense, perfectly clear, and admirably 
concise. He is, whenever he attempts it, as brilliant a de- 
claimer as Burke, with almost equal fancy, and without any 
of his verbosity. His glowing tirades ontitles in the‘ Rights 
of Man’ and in the ‘Crisis’ are perfect specimens. His 
second ‘Crisis,’ addressed to Lord Howe, is equal for sarcas- 
tic point and for cutting sneers to any thing in Junius. What 
evils he had grew out of strong sense, sharpened by a satirical 
spirit and a contempt of impostures, however successful. He 
is not a wandering, episodical writer, like Cobbett, but direct 
and atraight-forward, perhaps a little too formal, and with as 
few digressions as any English writer. 


He has none of the common faults of Political writers: he 
is never moody—never clumsy and round-about in his expres- 
sions—never dull and tedious in his arguments. He has no 
pointless anecdotes—no heavy familiarity—no puerile rheto- 
ric—no labored bombast. His sentences areclear and shapely 
—he is closely logical, and his arguments are connected as 
by a fine net-work. Whatever style he undertook, whether 
of expostulation or deference, narrative or logical, declama- 
tory or moral, ironical or earnest, it always was perfectly per- 
4 spicuous and admirably appropriate. Hazlitt says he is ex- 








callent at summing up and giving conclusions, but that he 
lacks the faculty of giving his ideas as they rise fresh in his 
mind. He prefers Cobbett for this progressive exhibition of 
the course of his thoughts. 

There is a pungency in his manner of uttcring the simplest 
truths, which gives his pieces the air of a collection of aphor- 
isms. He gives point to every thing he touches, and is never 
dull and spiritless. He abounds ia original sayings, and al- 
ways concludes his pieces with a smart sentence: “ An array 
of principles can penetrate where an army of men cannot,” is 
one of a thousand instances. 

Paine is said to have been little of a reader—to have pur- 
posely excluded his mjnd from the acquisition of some spe- 
cies of knowledge, in order to concentrate it fully on Politics. 
What he did read, however, was choice literawure; and his 
few quotations are exceedingly apt. He composed by para- 
graphs~-which accounts for the extreme finish of his style ; 
for, though a very plain style in general, yet this could be per- 
fected only by elaboration and study. His plain manner and 
simple ground-work set off his wit, his illustrations, his occa- 
sional flights, and his metaphysics, to great advantage, and 
besides contributed largely to his popularity. During his 
life-time he enjoyed a great and most deserved reputation, 
which nothing could have destroyed but his religious direlec- 


tien and consequent debasement of character. 
Tre ANALYST. 








(From Jamez’s new novel— Charles Tyrrel.’) 


CxuILpHoop.—*“ The innocence of childhvod is the tender- : 


est, the sweetest, ard not the least potent remonstrance against 
the vices and the errors of grown man, if he would but listen 
to the lesson and take it to his heart. Seldom, too seldom, 
do we do so.” 

Sirent Lanevace.—“ Throughout life we are constantly 
holding long conversations without saying a word, for the ex- 
pression of the countenance is just as much a language as 
that which hangs upon owr tongue; and though the one and 
the other are often equally deccitful, yet we are constantly 
endeavoring to correct the falsehoods and mistakes of either 
by the commentary of the other.” 

Boarpine-Scnoot Epucation.—* She had in most things 
a natural good taste, and notwithstanding having been at 
school, was not, in reality, vulgar, except inasmuch as the 
least approach to affectation of any kind is vulgar in itself.” 

Hovsemaips 1n THE Mcrxinc.— Those lazy jades of 
yours are never up before six o’clock in the morning, so that 
when I come down sometimes, to seek for a book in the 
library, I find them walking about with their brooms in their 
hands, like the apotheosis of a March wind enveloped in a 
cloud of dust.” 

Tue WorLD FAIRLY DIvIDED.—“ There are two classes 
of consummate fools in the world: the fools that cannot open 
their eyes, and the foois that cannot shut them. The first 
are very annoying to every body round them; but the second 
are very annoying to every body else and themselves too.” 








Joun Gatt, Ese.—We see with sorrow, in the Scottish 
newspapers, that our old and estimable friend, Jolin Galt, is 
no more. He died at Greenock, whither he had retired for 
some years to reside amid the attentions of near relations, on 
Thursday week. Galt’s was eminently a literary life. His 
first work with which we are acquainted was ‘ Voyages and 
Travels in 1809-’10-"11,’ in which he described his journey 
to Malta, Serigo, Turkey, &c. in a portly quarto. ‘ The Life 
of Wolsey’ appeared in 1812; and in the same year, the four 
tragedies of ‘Maddalen,’ ‘Agamemnon,’ ‘ Lady Macbeth,’ 
and ‘ Antonio and Clytemnestra.’ ‘ Letters from the Levant’ 
were published in 1813, and ‘The Life of Benjamin West,’ 
and ‘The Majola,’ a tale, in two volumes, shortly followed. 
But at length he discovered his true vein, and gave the pub- 
lic, in succession, those inimitable pictures of Scotch life and 
manners which have fixed his name among those of the most 
popular writers of the age. ‘ The Provost,’ ‘ The Spae-Wife,’ 
*The Last of the Lairds,’ ‘The Radical,’ &c. &c. are de- 
lightful examples of his inimitable art in this style of compo- 
sition. At one period, Mr. Galt was almost sovereign of 
Upper Canada; but we fear his latter days were clouded, in 
consequence of the disappointment he experienced in that 
quarter. His health, too, suffered, and he was frequently at- 
tacked by paralysis. In person, Mr. Galt was uncommonly 
tall, and his form muscular and powerful. Pleasant ard frank 
in his manners and conversation, he was ever a most intelli- 
gent and agreeable companion; and though he had been for 
a considerable while out of the circle of his literary friends, 
we cannot but deeply feel and deplore his loss, now that he 
is taken from us entirely and for ever. London Lit. Gaz. 


Tea.—It has been discovered that some of the best black 
tea imported into this country from China is grown in a cli-’ 
mate much colder than that of England, and experiments are 
in consequence now making near Birmingham to introduce 
the cultivation in this country. English paper. 
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MY OLD ARM-CHAER. 
Let poets coin their golden dreams, 
Let lovers weave their vernal themes, 
Or paint the earth all fair; 
To me no such bright fancies throng t 
Z sing a humble hearthstone song 
Of thee, my old Arm-Chair ! 
Poor, faded, ragged, crazy, old, 
Thou ’rt yet worth thrice thy weight in gold}; 
Ay, though thy back be bare } 
For thou hast held a world of worth 
A load of heavenly human earth— 
My old Arm-Chain! 
Here sate—ah, many a year ago !— 
When, voung, I nothing cared to know 
Of life or its great aim, 
Friends (gentle hearts!) who smiled and shed 
' Brief sunshine on my boyish head. 
At last the wild clouds came— 
And vain desires, and hopes dismayed, 
And fears, that cast the earth in shade, 
My heart did fret; 
And dreaming wonders, foul and fair; 
And who then filled mine ancient chair, 
I now forget! 
Then Love came—Love !~—without his wings, 
Low murmuring here a thousand things 
Of one I once thought fair: 
’T was here he laughed, and bound my eyes, 
Taking me, boy, by sweet surprise, 
Here, in my own Arm-Chair! 
How I escaped from that soft pain, 
And, nothing lessoned, fell again 
Into another snare, 
And how again Fate set me free, 
Are secrets ‘tween my soul and me 
Me and my old Arm-Chair! 


Years fade; Old Time doth all he can; 
The soft youth hardens into man ; 
The vapor Fame 
Dissolves; Care’s scars indent our brow; 
Friends fail us in our need; but 7'hou 
Art still the same. 
Thou bring’st calm tho’ts, strange dreamings, sleep, 
And fancies subtle (sometimes deep) ; 
And the unseen air 
Which round thy honored tatters plays 
Is rich with thoughts of other days, 
That quell despair. 
Let the world turn, then, wrong or right; 
Let the hired critic spit his spite: 
With thee, old friend, 
With thee, companion of my heart, 
I'll still try on the honest part, 


Unto the end ! Cc. 


From the Democratic Review for June. 
RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 

THintyY years ago, it was an easy task, in our country, to 
make a poetical reputation. A few metrical compositions, 
thrown together into a thin mis-shapen volume, were quite 
sufficient to form a halo, or weave a garland, for the brows of 
any infatuated young person, who, like Gray’s ‘moping owl,’ 
took solitary satisfaction in complaining tothe moon. 1n those 
days there was a plentiful lack of ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine ;’ and when, occasionally, it chanced to shine upon the 
upturned, wondering eyes of mortals, they almost looked to 
behold the dispenser of fanciful splendors, 

Bestride the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sail upon the bosom of the air, 

To the fact"we assert, bear witness the names of many who, 
never having perpetrated verses enough to eke out a volume, 
were destined to an immortality of preservation in the amber 
of Mr. Samuel Kettel’s ‘Specimens of American Poetry.’ 
Were it not for the existence and assistance of that illustrious 
compendium, we have some doubt whethcr we should ever 
have been aware of the brilliant sparkles which those meteors 
emitted in their time. Even under the supposition that their 
glories had burst through the obscurity of our researches, we 
should hardly have deemed them fixed stars in the firmament 
of fame, had they not so appeared to the telescopic observa- 
tion of Mr. Kettell. This gentleman has generously provided 
us with the names of some hundreds of American poets, and 
of each one in particular has framed a brief biegraphical no- 
tice, which must be extremely consoling to the friends of the 
departed. Should this resurrectionist of the dry and crumb- 
ling remains of defunct poetasters philanthropically set him- 
self to digging at this day, he would find a hundred subjects 
where he found one before, all fitted to adorn his museum of 
decayed specimens. 
~* Bianca Viscorti, or th ‘Overtasked Willis, 
ue) Colman a York. ¢ Heart » by N. P. Sam- 
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The Ruins of Athens; Senate Beagest,e Mask, and Other Poems, 
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Athenia of Dam and Miscellaneous Poems, 
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We fear that we have fallen into a little metaphorical con- 
fusion, in expatiating on the labors of Mr. Kettell; but it can- 
not be greater than that of his ‘ poets.’ If the appellation of 
‘poets’ were awarded to most of the metre-ballad-mongers, 
whose twattle has been thus resuscitated, we are right in the 
asseveration that the bays of poetic renown must, at no very 
distant period, have been of facile attainment. At present, it 
is a task of some magnitude, and we assert this in the face of 
any merely fictitious reputation which some self-deceiving 
thymer may fancy that he enjoys. Your mere poetaster now 
is not distinguished from the herd of common men; no one 
turns to mark his abstracted air, or the fine phrenzy of his 
rolling eye; he may write ‘till his ink be dry,’ and unless he 
can excel most of the ‘specimens,’ he must confine his ‘ wild 
love of fame’ to the perusers of the journal, through which his 
sentimental slip-slop is drizzled on to the public. And why 
is this? What has wrought this change in the public estima- 
tion of verse-making and verse-makers? We reply, unhesi- 
tatingly, the large quantity of excellent poetry, really, intrin- 
sically excellent, which has been published within these last 
thirty years. 

It is by no means our intention to attempt, within‘the ju- 
dicious boundaries prescribed to a paper in a Democratic Re- 
view, (where many voices may claim audience) an investiga- 
tion or exposition of all the good verses which have appeared 
within the specified period of time. Far from it. We pro- 
pose simply to set down 

“A chosen tally of that singular few, 
Who, gifted with predominating powers,” 
have worthily achieved, and are worthy to bear, the name and 
fame of ‘poets.’ Besides these, we shal! confine our remarks 
to the few authors whose books have been published so lately 
as to authorize their selection as texts to a cursory disertation 
on recent American poetry. 

We would state fairly in the outset, that we are about to 
express our own honest opinions, not those of the public: and 
the reason that we i e opinions worthy to be ex- 
pressed is, because they are formed not hastily or with preju- 
dice, but reflectingly and with judgement. We shall not 
draw rein upon our pen, but let it race freely and merrily 
over the whole course; thus shall we'the more speedily attain 
the goal, and be watched with more excited gratification by 
our goodly crowd of spectators. Some of our notions will be 
found to agree wonderfully well with those entertained by his 
majesty, the many; while others will differ so entirely, that 
they will be pronounced queer and paradoxical. We com- 
mence our career from one point of general agreement, which 
is this: Mr. William Cullen Bryant is the best poet in America. 
As it is quite needless to enter upon y eatcerat of a fact which 
is strikingly evident, we shall not undertake to adduce the 
testimony which is so abundantly afforded by many of his long- 
published pieces. We have examined this testimony again 
and again, and always with increased delight. It is rich and 
copious. From the library of English poets. it would be dif- 
ficult to select a more freshly pleasing volume than Mr. Bry- 
ant’s. It administers welcome nurture to the contemplative 
mind. It contains but little to excite the joyous and merry- 
hearted to louder mirth, but much to soothe and soften the 
elated spirit into a quietude that more nearly approaches true 
happiness. ‘ Thanatopsis’ is not so sublime as ‘ Coleridge’s 
Hymn in the Valley of Chamouni,’ but its effect on the im- 
agination of the reader is scarcely less grand. It is not so 
perfect a production as the ‘ Elegy ina Country Church Yard,’ 
but its strains Zolian sweep through the mind with a power 
equally subduing, for it breathes the same ‘ sad, sweet music 
of humanity.’ Its concluding lines fall upon the ear as if ut- 
tered by some warning angel. 

“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreems.” 


Next, scarcely inferior to this, comes the ‘ Hymn to the 
Evening Wind.’ Either would of itself be to stam 
its author as a man of high poetical genius. These two, an 
the ‘ Song of Marion’s Men,’ are as common and as popular 
in the United States as many of the oldest lyrics of the Brit- 
ish bards. 

Had Mr. Bryant stopped with the volume which comprises, 
with many others, scarcely less admirable, these three fine 
poems, we should have been equally free to grant him the 
place which he now holds by general consent ; but we should 
have done so with less lively ification than we now experi- 
ence—arising, as it does, from our appreciation of his late 
pieces, given to the public in the pages of this Review. The 
pieces to which we allude are not familiar alone to the read- 
era of this journal; their transfer to the columns of nearly 
every journal from the disputed territory to the seat of the 
Florida war has made them equally familiar to our country- 
men in general. They have been rightfully designated by a 
Northern critic as ‘ not only tions to American litera'ure 
but additions to the English , emanate fiom 





the same rich source of genius, which has so abundantly proved 


among the authors of the age. There is but one other man 
in existence who could have created such lines, on such a sub- 
ject, as those that flow like living streams of beauty from 
‘The Fountain.’ No known living poet but Wordsworth 
could have orginated the glorious thought in four lines which 
we shall presently quote. They occur in the t 
stanzas entitled ‘The Battle Field,’ printed a year since in 
this Magazine. In reading the whole poem, they did not so 
break away from the entire chain of melody as to produce the 
single and startling effect which they afterwards did, upon 
our encountering them casually in Mr. Forrest’s oration, on 
our last anniversary of national independence. There is a 
Shakspearean‘grandeur in the idea, and a Miltonic dignity in 
itsexpression. Read aloud. 
“Truth crush’d to earth, will rise again ; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshippers.” 

To Mr. Halleck we are willing to assign a rank inferior 
only to that occupied by Mr. Bryant in the scale of those who 
have so elevated the standard ef American poetry during these 
latter years. If a man were to be judged by the quantity, not 
by the quality of his works, then would Mr. Halleck’s laurels 
be few and faded. As it is, 

“‘ Few have worn a greener wreath, 
Than that which binds his hair.” 





To use an expressive mercantile phrase, he has done avery 
small business on a large capital. In this respect he excels 
every modern poet, except Gray. His taste is quite as fas- 
tidious as Gray’s or Campbell's; there is the same intense 
polish in his lines, and the same exquisite nicety in his ver- 
sification. We wish that he had imitated their sobriety. 
They never indulge in antics or cut pirouettes at the conclusion 
of a poetical movement, as stately and graceful as a minuet. 
The fair form of ‘ Alnwick Castle’ is spoiled by its mean and 
miserable ending. If this be wit, we beg to be spared its in- 
fliction. Mr. Halleck’s finest poem are his lines in memory 
of Burns; they were probably suggested by Wordsworth’s 
Rob Roy, but are none the less attractive on that account. 

Equal to Mr. Halleck, and superior—in that he has written 
so much more—is Mr. Charles Sprague. It is curious that 
both these gentlemen should be the curators of extensive 
money concerns. That the mind of one at least has received 
no sordid taint, we may infer from this distich : 

“The fool whe holds it heresy to think, 
And loves no music but the dollar’s clink.” 

Mr. Sprague has wrought rich treasures from every vein 
that he bas struck. He has been so successful in all, that 
we are doubtful in which he has best succeeded. He | 
the same singular felicity in sarcastic, pathetic, and spirited 

language 








verse. His ‘Curiosity’ is maskin pees the has 
scarcely a more splendid lyric than his Shakspeare Ode, and 
we know of few strains of deeper tenderness than those on 
the Death of a Sister, the Family Reunion, and others of the 
same tone. The arrow that would find a chink in Mr. 
Sprague’s bright armor, must be more adroitly aimed than 
ours; he is impervious to our criticism. 

In thus cursorily speaking of three of our best poets, wo 
have sufficiently proved our postulate; as long as they, and 
others like them live to write, (we wish that they wrote to 
live) there will be little danger of our tolerating that which is 
in itself indifferent, because it is comparatively good. Be- 
fore passing, however, to speak of those writers, whose more 
recent works immediately invite our observations, we would 
name one, to whom may, with singular fidelity, be applied 
Pope’s expressive line: 

“ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!” 

George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, a rabid Hi 
position paper, has all the richest endowments of genius. 
deserted ‘the muse’s bower,’ to fight and scuffle on the dusty 
arena of politics. He flung aside his golden-voiced lute for 
the brazen-throated trumpet. Some of his earlier effusions 
are ‘beautiful exceedingly.’ His lines by his mother’s grave, 
written at the age of fourteen, are more remarkable than any 
other juvenile production we ever saw. They breathe the 
very soul of sorrow ; nothing could be more irresistibly touch- 
ing and plaintive. His latter pieces, especially those which 
tell of love, seem flushed with the rosiest hues of 2 
pervaded with a glow like old Anacreon’s. His fault is too 
lavish a profusion of imagery, the use of too many spengling 
epithets, which despoil his thoughts of their wy oe 
beauty. Practice would have amended this—but he has not 
practiced—he probably never will again practice poetry; he is 
a politician. Some of the most valuable contributions to Ameri- 
can poetry have been made by those who have never yet had 
ambition enough to collect their scattered effusions into vol- 
umes. To convince the reader how sincerely this is to be re- 
gretted, we need mention no other names those of the 
two last mentioned writers, and Prentice. 
would that f 
we would that writer upon whose efforts public 
has set its seal could be induced to the exam 
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six months. Neither of these dramas have extraordinary 
merit; that by Mr. Sargent is by far the best as a whole, al- 
though those of Mr. Dawes and Mr. Willis contain finer pass- 
ages of a fanciful description. We shall now speak of these 
dramas, though not with the particularity to which their de- 
fects as well as merits entitle them. That of Mr. Dawes has 
appeared in a separate form as well as in his volume. It le- 
gitimately claims our attention among his other poetical 
works which—wil! be last treated in this paper, since they are 
the most important under notice. We would premise our re- 
marks on the other two dramas, with the mention of the fact 
that they are the only native productions of merit, which have 
been given to the ‘public in readable form, after their repre- 
sentation at the theatre. Dr. Robert M. Bird, of Philadel- 
phia, author of Calavar, The Infidel, &¢., was the first of any 
eminence who came forward as a dramatist. His ‘ Gladiat- 
or,’ and ‘ Broker of Bogota,’ never found their way to the 
publishers, less, as we imagine, through fear of their being 
submitted to the test of literary criticism, than from appre- 
hension of diminishing their attractiveness on the stage. 

Mr. Willis has published three dramatic works. The first 
was the tragedy which lies in a very neat garb before us, and 
is called ¢ Biance Visconti, or the Heart Overtasked.’ It was 
written two years since, with a view to the acting by Miss 
Clifton of the principal female character. This is the way in 
which all American writing for the stage has been elicited. 
Mr. Dawes’ ‘ Athenia’ was written for a Mrs. Gorge Jones, 
(a woman, like Miss Clifton, of fine appearance, and it has 
been stated of superior histrionic power) and Mr. Sargent’s 
‘ Izadore,’ the heroine in ‘Velasco,’ for Miss Tree. The effect 
of this must be to direct the author's attention to dne bright 
point, from which he trusts to diffuse a radiance over the 
whole piece. Other matters are merely auxiliary—and the 
consaguegre is an inferior development of character, and no 
very skillful management of plot. This criticism applies to 
Mr. Willis’s performances rather than to those of the other 
two writers. 

After the somewhat equivocal success of ‘ Bianca Visconti,’ 
Mr. Willis was betrayed into the perpetration of a comedy, 
which was (to use the common phrase) ‘ damned’ silently on 
the second night of representation. It is said to have been 
so broadly farcical, and so outrageously absurd, that it proved 
impossible, even for an audience fully determined on being 
delighted, to endure it. Nothing daunted by this rebuff, Mr. 
Willis steps like a stalwart knight again into the lists. If we 
were to credit the daily journals, we should believe that he 
had rent the laurel from Shakspeare’s bust to adorn his living 
a and that in ‘Tortesa, or the Usurer,’ the world be- 
held a comedy, such as no age since that of good Queen Bess 
can boast. The truth is, that there is little or no dramatic 

displayed in the piece. It is like Bianca Visconti, to 
which it is decidedly inferiorin stage effect—a graceful poem 
running over with by veg d conceits and glittering fancies, 
which bubble up and burst on the surface like the air-jewels 
in a beaker of rosy champaigne. 

It has been remarked of the plays of Sheridan Knowles, 
that ia no one of them is there an allusion which would call 
a blush to the cheek of purity. This is a high degree of 
a which cannot be awarded to the dramas of Mr. Willis. 

is an indelicacy on the second page of ‘ Bianca Vis- 
conti,’ and there are several in the comedy of ‘ Tortesa.’ 
When will authors learn that filth is filth, though it be wrap- | 
= in a web woven from the costliest looms of Cashmere? | 

e will not detain the reader with an analysis of the tragedy | 
before us. The plot is poor in incident, but managed so as | 
to stimulate and increase the interest of the reader the more | 
as he ——— toward the catastrophe. It istragicenough | 
to suit the taste of one who would ‘sup full with horrors.’ | 
It hinges upon the high dramatic circumstance of a sister be- | 
ing accessory to murder of a young and innocent brother, | 
who stands in the path of herlover’sambition. But we leave 
the plot, which we do not like, for the poetry, which we do 
fike—and with which it is our duty to deal in this paper. 
Here is a beautiful passage, expressive of Bianca’s joy at the 
fruition of her long cherished hopes of happiness with her 
brid , Sforza—beautiful, though it trenches on the ‘ isle’ 
in Moore’s ‘ Blue summer ocean far off and alone.’ 

“ Oh, I'll build 
A home upon some green and flowery isle 
In the lone lakes, where we will use our empire 
Only to keep away the gazing world. 
mountains and the glassy waters 
make a hush’d pavilion with the sky, 
And we two in the midst will live alone, 
Counting the hours by stars and waking birds, 
And jealous but of sleep!” 
*T remember 
The fair Giovana in her pride at Naples. 
Gods! what a light enveloped her! She left 
Little to shine in history—but her beauty 
Was of that order that the universe 
Seem’d by her motion. Men look’don her 
As if her next step would arrest the world; 
And as the sea-bird seems to rule the wave, 
eee Deel, all things around her— 
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Here is something musical that will be deemed exquisite ; 
till one endeavors to get at the meaning, and perceives that 
it begins with a hypothesis, very like a bull. 


“Tf the rose 
Were born a lily, and, by force of heart 
And eagerness for light, grew tall and fair, 
’Twere a true type of the first fiery soul 
That makes a low name honorable. They 
Who take it by inheritance alone— 
Adding no brightness to it—are like stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there 
But for the bright originals in Heaven!” 


The finest scene in the piece—and it is, poetically, very 
beautiful—is that in the fifth act, of an interview between 
Sforza, the hero, Bianca, and her young brother Giulio. We 
should like to give it as the fairest specimen of Mr. Willis’s 
dramatic as well as poetic powers; but the limits, to which 
the number of matters treated in this article restrains us, for- 
bid. The final melancholy madxess of Bianca is so like 
Ophelia’s, that we are ready to award to it the praise of suc- 
cessful imitation. 

Mr. Willis’s dramas will hardly keep even short-lived pos- 
session of the stage, but they will maintain a more respecta- 
ble rank in imaginative literature than his formerly published 
poems. They are less disfigured by affectations, and are per- 
vaded by a more masculine tone of sentiment. They show 
that the author has of late conceived a nobler ambition, than 
to be the Waller of modern court circles—a preux chevalier, 
a sort of Sir Piercie Shafton, enrapturing the intellects of 
boarding schools misses with metrical euphuisms and elabor- 
ate fooleries. He seems to have learned to reflect more upon 
his art, and less upon himself.’ Such reflection may not be 
so agreeable, but we will find it far more beneficial; the 
famous Greek precept, and Pope’s scarcely less famous line, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Sargent is the author of several fugitive poems of con- 
siderable merit. He writes with scrupulous correctness, 
rather than remarkable power. He is guided rather by nice 
taste than bold ambition. He never startles his reader, nor 
shocks him; he is never venturesome, never ‘in wandering 
mazes lost;’ the path he treads lies smooth, and plain, and 
verdant before him, and he is sure that he has answerable 
skill to pick his steps. He never walks blindfold, or with his 
eyes behind him. ad he been Icarus, he would never have 
attempted to fly, even had his wings been made of feathers 
instead of wax. He is not wanting, however, in self-confi- 
dence, for he is sure of success by never over-estimating his 
own powers. He will take a permanent, though not very 
brilliant, position among our writers. ‘Were he more daring, 
he might reach a higher point; but as there is no danger of 
his aiming beyond his reach, so there is none of his not reach- 
ing his aim. Of this we are certain ;—in his future course he 
will culminate, and not decline. His modesty, no less than 
his abilities, entitles him to our most favorable consideration. 
His play, ‘ Velasco,’ was quietly issued from the prolific press 
of the Harpers with little or no flourish of trumpets. It was 
read and liked. It was acted, and succeeded. The news- 
papers pufied it as they do every thing else, ad nauseam. 
This sect the author’s fame afloat, and a strong voice of ju- 
dicious approval has kept it sailing on bravely ever since. 
We shall not swell the gale, but keep it blowing. 

Since to Mr. Sargent has been accorded the praise of being 
the best dramatist in the country—a praise it would be diffi- 
cult to gainsay—we should be glad to exhibit his pretensions 
by liberal quotations. This would also prove the justice of 
our other remarks; but we must rest content with simply 
showing, from this play, that he is a poet of no inferior merit. 
We could do this more efficiently from his first dramatic at- 
tempt, called ‘‘The Genoese.’ It has not been published; but 


passages. Though it was horribly mangled at the Park the- 
atre, we saw and heard enough to make us prefer its story, 
plot, and incidents, tothose of ‘ Velasco.’ In the play before 
us, we regard the choice of all these as unfortunate; the melo- 
dramatic termination of the third act is decidedly bad. But 
to the poetry. Here is a subject for the pencil of Weir: 
‘‘ Our routed troops were flying in dismay 
Before the turban’d Moors, when from the gloom 
Of a green thicket rushed a mounted knight! 
His charger white as snow—his battle-axe 
Poised in his right hand, while his left upreared 
The Christian ensign, blazoning the cross!” 
Here is an exquisite figure; the last line is eminently good. 
‘Qh! ne’er did mariner, long toss’d at sea, 
With no benignant star to point his course, 
Hail with more rapture the first gleam of land, 





Than [ from War’s seam’d visage and wild glance, 
Turn to the blue eyes of maternal peace!” 

These words of parting between a brother and sister, when 
the latter is about to be wedded, remind us, by their pathos, 
of certain touches in ‘ Ion:’ 

Jur10.—* Alas! I never yet have parted from thee 
With the sad thought, that ere we met again 
Thou wouldst be all another’s—never more 
The gay, free-hearted, fond, and careless girl, 








should be, were it unredeemed, except by certain beautiful | 
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Whose laugh in bower and hall was sweetest music. 


Is not the thought well worth a casual tear? 
Iz1pora.—Why should I be Jess happy or less fond? 

The influence of all outward things— 

The sky, the sunshine, and the vernal earth, 

Beauty and song—will they not be the same? 

Ah! there are spirits in this fretful world 

Which grow not old, and change not with the seasons! 
Jurt10.—Oh, Jet not that assure thee! Time, my sister, 

Is not content with marring outward charms ; 

His deepening furrows 1each the spirit’s core.” 


The following, exhibiting the rage that pervades the breast 
of an old Castilian,-who has been insulted by a blow, and is 
impotent to avenge the ipjury, is full of force and spirit: 


De Lerma—(taking up his sword.)—“ Thou treacherous 
steel! art thou the sume, alas! 
Of yore so crimsen’d in the Moorish wars? 
Methinks there should have heen a soul in thee— 
The soul of victories and great achievements, 
To form a living instrument of vengeance, 
And, in the weakness of thy master’s arm, 
To leap spontaneous to his honor’s rescue. 
Go! ’tis a mockery to wear thee now. 
[ Throws down his sword. 
Struck like a menial! buffeted! degraded! 
And baffled in my impotent attack ! 
Oh Fate! oh Time !—Why, when ye took away 
From this right arm its cunning and its strength— 
Its power to shield from wrong, or to rediess, 
Did ye not pluck from out this swelling heart 
Its torturing sense of insult and of shame ? 
I am sunk lower than the lowest wretch! 
Oh, that the earth might hide me!—that I might 
Sink fathoms deep beneath its peaceful breast!” 


We are willing to rest our assertion, that this piece contains 
evidences of decided poetical genius, on one more extract: 
Scenez III.—A glen near the castle of Gonzalez. A storm 

is raging, with thunder and lightning. Enter Velasco 

from the rocks in the back-ground. 

Vetasco.—* I lay my brow against the marble rock, 
I hold it throbbing to the dewy grass; 
There is no coldness in the summer rain! 
The elements have lost their attributes. 
The oaks are shiver’d round me, in the blaze 
Of the near lightning, as it bursts the folds 
Of its black cerements; but no gracious bolt 
Blasts me or scathes! A wilder storm is here! 
The fiery quiver of the clouds will be 
Exhausted soon—the hurricane will sink ; 
And, through the vista of the western clouds, 
The slant rays of the setting sun will stream; 
And birds, on every glistening bow, will hail 
The refluent brightness and the freshen’d air; 
But when will pass away from this sad heart 
The cloud of grief—the tempest of remorse ? 
When will the wingéd hopes, that glanced and sang 
In joy’s melodious atmosphere, return, 
To welcome back the gladness of the soul?” 

In bidding adieu to Mr. Sargent, we greet the appearance 
of a writer who differs from him in every essential character- 
istic, as much as it is possible for one person to differ from 
another. The author of the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ is evidently a 
man of taste, feeling, fancy and imagination, and yet we are 
freé to say that he is not destined to be a poet. The present 
work has been before the public some years; and if it has 
not made his name particularly familiar as a poct, the present 
republication—for it bears neither the name nor the sem- 
blance of a second edition—is not likely to increase the small 
acquaintance that now exists. It is composed of a number of 
exemplifications of rhythm and metre, which bave very much 
the air of exercises. Some will do, and others will not. Mr. 
Hill has courage enough, but lacks strength. He is evidently 
a disciple of Byron and Shelly, and all those whom the aythor 
of Philip Van Artevelde wisely classes as ‘the Phantastic 
School.’ These are they who behold Nature by torchlight in- 
stead of daylight and starlight. They delight in the glare of 
strong radiance, and the gloom of deep shadow. Yet we are 
perhaps wrong in supposing that Mr. Hill is more an admi- 
rer of such volcanic effulgence than of the serene glories of 
poets like Wordsworth; for he is a thorough imitator of them 
all. He lays little claim to original talent, and we find even 
more in his avowed ‘ Imitations,’ than in other portions of his 
handsome, but very badly printed volume. The first long 
piece, ‘ The Ruins of Athens,’ is in the Childe Harold stan- 
za, and very Childe Haroldish. The second, ‘Titania’s 
Banquet,’ ,is_ pretty, but is rather the efiluence of « mind 
where there had been a mingling up of Shakspeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream,’ Tom Hood’s ‘ Plea of the Midsum- 
mer Fairies,’ and Dr. Drake’s ‘ Culprit Fay,’ in ‘ most ad- 
mired disorder.’ Mr. Hill is not, however, without merit 
conspicuous and commendable in his class. He is an 
excellent versifier, and chisels out pod ene statues with 
laudable assiduity. If he does not uce a Laocoon, or a 
Venus, it is riot his fault. He is, therefore, entitled: to 
credit of considerable success, particularly in his descriptive 
pieces, imitatory of Wordsworth, He chose a good master 
there—much better than Tom Moore, and other worthies; 
whose manners and dress are elsewhere 4 
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There are, nevertheless, as we have said before, displayed 
throughoxt this volume much both of taste. and feeling; and 
it is only in the severe impartiality of criticism, adjudicating 
the formidable claims of a poet and his volume, to be con- 
nected with our permanent literature, that we have been com- 
pelled to use a single word of disparagement. As contribu- 
tions in the magazines to our monthily anthology, as the offer- 
ings of a man of refinement and education to the enjoyments 
of social life, these poems would win for their amiable author 
all the praise and distinction of which a delicate and euscep- 
tible mind need be ambitious. We shall be willing, and even 
rejoiced, if the public voice, in investing him with the bays 
of the poet, will do more; and we cheerfully lénd our aid to 
that great consummation of book-making, by copying the fol- 
lowing excellent stanzas 

TO A FLOWER FROM THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS. 
“Frail, withered leaf! thy tints are shed, 
Thine odor scents a distant air; 
No spirit here survives the dead, 
And seems to say, ‘ The relic spare!’ 
Around me flowers in sunshine sleep, 
Whose dewy sweets arrest the bee, 
Or blushing at my window peep; 
Yet do I turn from them to thee. 
“ For thou wast cradled—nurtured, where 
The men, whose birth was Freedom’s, rose; 
There still survive their trophies; there 
The bones of heroes—gods, repose ; 
Memorial of feelings high 
As met the mount my awe-struck gaze, 
Whose relics, though in dust they lie, 
Bespeak the pride of former days. 
“ Prized, in remembrance of a spot, 
Whose time-worn image haunts me gfill; 
For who has marked, and e’er forgot, 
The trophies of that glorious hill? 
Still, though in shattered pride, elate, 
But soon to perish, like the flower 
Sprung from the dust thet strews the seat, 
The monuments of human power.” 


We now approach the most serious portion of our task. 
Mr. Rufus Dawes is a genuine poet. He has an eye quick 
to distinguish the beautiful, and an ear sensitively alive to the 
delicate music that pervades the air, and yet comes from no 
visible instrument. He is much inclined to philosophical 
musing, and addicted to refined abstractions. His mood is 
wild and speculative, yet study has imparted to him good 
taste. Sometimes, however, he goes sadly astray. He has 
done so in the book before us; and were it not for an occa- 
sional dash of purity and brightness, 

Which shows the man of sense and of politeness, 
we should have guessed every new poet to be the writer of 
We protest against the 
nondescript style therein displayed—agzainst the unnatural 
blending of the bold and strong with the frail and feeble. 
That splendidly vicious poem, Don Juan, was, if not the first, 
the principal source of the popular taste for this incongruous 
intermixture of high and low ideas in poetry. Hostile as it 
is to every precept of a correct, critical taste, this style con- 
tinues to find its imitators. We regret to censure Mr. Dawes 
as one of them. His ‘ Athenia of Damascus,’ and many of 
the miscellaneous effusions collected into this volume, evince 
his capacity for purer and better things, and make us certain 
that he can touch the finer chords of sentiment, and wake the 
deeper melodies of nature. ‘ Geraldine,’ the leading produc- 
tion of this volume, is an exaggerated specimen of the vil- 
lainous style of Don Juan. Its rhythm is the same, and the 
resemblance is pretty exact in all respects, save the number 
of lines in each stanza. Its versification is like that of Mr. 
Halleck’s ‘ Fanny,’—than which no equal number of verses 
were ever more egregiously overrated—and its efforts at wit 
are something similar, though more vulgar and less compre- 
hensible. ‘Fanny’ was famously liked in its day, and the 
Gothamites chuckled over it, because they entered fully into 
the spirit of its local jokes and personal allusions. If we re- 
member aright, there are no stanzas in it worthy of preserva- 
tion, except those often-quoted ones commencing— 
“ Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet.” 

We challenge any stranger to account for the great popu- 
larity with which it was originally attended, and which its re- 
membrance now maintains. The author. ef course, is not et 
fault; his object was to amuse the town, and he succeeded. 
He probably never dreamed that ‘ Fanny’ would be more than 
the belle of a single season; if her many admirers are now 
clamorous for her re-appearance in a new attire, he is not to 
be reprehended for acceding to their wishes, provided they 
are willing to pay him roundly for the trouble of a second 
bringing out. No similar apology can be made for the cha’ 
eron of ‘Geraldine.’ She makes her debut in all the pride 
and splendor of an elegant dress—by no means an vnpretend- 
ing aspirant for admiration. We are ungallant enough to 
pronounce the lady a fright, and to recommend her speedy 
consignment to the shades of quietest obscurity. 

The critic can have a no more unpleasant day to perform 
than one of condemnation, even where he fvels perfectly in- 
different to the subject of his strictures. This 
peculiarly irksome when he takes up the work of an author, 


in whose favor he had been agreeably prepossessed, and finds 
nothing but stubble where he looked for little else than flowers. 
Were we equally disposed, with his warmest friends, to extol 
Mr. Dawes’ poetry, (and that we are, he has but to know us 
to feel assured, ) we could not, if we simply regarded the au- 
thor and not the public, avoid an exem , though brief, 
exposure of the gross demerits of the evodeecios which gives a 
name to this volume, and which is made first and most distinctly 
to demand the reader’s attention. To do this in as few 
words as possible, and with the fewest possible citations, 
shall be our earnest endeavor. The choice of metre was the 
author’s first misfortune. It is both feeble and common, and 
should have been rejected on both accounts. Yet, in the 
opening stanzas, the author puts it to its very hest use, giving 
it all the tone and swell of which it is susceptible. The strain 
first assumes tenderness, in description, and then draws near 
to sublimity, in invocation. Afterwards it glides off into a 
metaphysical flourish, at the beginning and end of which a | 
father and daughter are introduced—the first being surnamed | 
‘ Wilton,’ and the latter christened ‘ Geraldine.’ 

Now the story runs that this young lady, as heroines always 
do in pcems, falls in love with a good-for-nothing, ‘ ne’er-do- 





weel’ sort of a scape-grace. His name is Waldron, and he 
loves Geraldine to distraction, as he takes pains to evince by | 
killing a rival, and running away with an improper female, | 
who is called Alice Acus, so as to rhyme with ‘make us.’ | 
Previous to this delicate piece of attention on his part, he 
turns pirate—a regular out-and-out Corsair, and rushes, in 
the maddest spirit of desperation, to sea, in a ‘long, low, 
black-looking schooner.’ Geraldine, as is becoming under the | 
circumstances, goes into a galloping consumption, looks pale 
and hectic, and cries pretty much all the time, because the 
cruel fates have separated her from her amiable admirer. 
Old Wilton, her papa, judiciously determines to carry his 
sick daughter to a warmer climate. They depart in a ship, 
which is of course attacked by the pirate Waldron; and the 
upshot of the whole matter is the indiscriminate demise, in 
the most horrible way, of the entire party. This rigmarole 
is more ridiculous in the author’s verse than in our prose}; it 
occupies, however, but a small portion of the poém, the chief 
part being the most irrelevant digression. Herein it resem- 
bles Don Juan most manifestly. There is a like mingling of 
coarse humor and affected pathos, a similar use ef slang terms 
and vulgar expressions, the same striving after oddity of 
rhyme, with equally shocking success. There are, moreover, 
repeated attempts at the tender, the devotional, and the sub- 
lime, which, unlike those of Don Juan, are bombastic failures. 

If the following commissions are not enough to send to the 
tomb of the Capulets any poem by any poet, then are slang, 
silliness, and smut, ‘tolerable, and to be endured.’ 


“The goose that has the larges share of stuffing,” 

“‘ And very often went to bed a beast.” 

“ And many, who to ruin are turned over, 

But ‘ go to grass,’ to roll themselves ‘in clover.’ ”’ 

“Who awes the great menagerie of fops, 

In admiration at his whisker crops.” 

“ Alphesiboeus might renounce his jumps, 
To see saltantes satyros in pumps.” 

“ Throw off your modesty, and damn your eyes.” 

‘‘ Suppose you have some half-a-dozen daughters, 

From four feet high to five, with some odd inches, 
But cast your bread, you know, upon the waters, 
And save the shoe from telling where it pinches. 
Throw open wide your doors—burn spermaceti, 
And never more despair of Bell or Betty.” 
“ And so the city Fair of matrimony 
Blazes for ever, and the bids run high. 

* What ’s offered, ladies, for this matter o’ money?— 

_ _ A hundied thousand in the stocks! who ’Il buy ?— 
Going !—whe bids ?—going !—he ’s good as Rothschild— 
Gone !—and Miss Wilhelmina rocks the Goth’s child.’ ” 

“Poor devil that was married for his Bentons, 

And having lost them, shares his rib’s repentance.” 

“‘ But now-a-days, instead of wasting pearls, 

They have a way of melting down the girls.” 

“Pope Alexander always had his followers, 

As Alexander Pope has had his swallowers.”’ 

“May rob the very altar ofa horn, ‘ 

‘Sprinkling with rosy light the dewy lawn.’ ” 

“ Now there are many different kinds of lions, 

As there are wares, from porcelain to ‘ Brumrflagen ;’ 
Some manufactured by the curling-irons, 
And others, the museums, should you rammage ’em.” 

«While o’er the blue, MacAdamised rotundo, 

Flectit equos, currveque volans, dat lora secundo.” 

“ At length they heas:1 the dipping of the ears, 
And Wilton saw at once the frightful cause.” 

These four last are the most shocking violations of Nick 
Bottom’s rule we ever heard of; though the sense can hardly 
be said to be sacrificed to sound. They are infinitely worse 
than the Yankee distitch— 


‘ There goes our old mill down the water, 
A darn sight faster than it ought to.’ 





Eee 
ance with the quoting of certain passages which read, not as 
if they were imitations, but as if they were ‘ scissorized ’ out 
of the whole cloth of Don Juan: 
«—— gently raised 
Her dimpling hand of snow, where one warm kiss 
Thrilled to her heart with love's delicious bliss.” 
“The morn is up again—the dewy morn! 
Fresh from the bed of night, in matron bloom, 
Weeping to see so many take ‘a horn,’ 
And walk out rosy from the soda-room.” 
“ Not that there ’s any pleasure in the danger, 
More than being shot at with ounce bullets. 
'T is sweet to seem to be to fear a stranger, 
The while we wish that we were feeding pullets. 
Most. men can fight a duel to the letter ; 
Yet when a man survives, he feels the better.” 
“« Long did the combat last, till only five 
Were left within the Vulture. They at length 
Were overpowered by numbers yet alive— 
Faint with the loss of blood, and without strength, 
But while the pirate was of plunder thinking, 
He found both vessels filling and fast sinking.” 
‘The hot sun blazed upon their naked heads, 

And boiled the blood within them—till some grew 
Mad, and blasphemed and tore their flesh in shreds, 
While others, starving, helped the deed to do— 
Then, weeping in wild mirth, drank the dark gore, 

And cried aloud to God, and shrieked for more.” 
“ Arm locked in arm, they turned them from the crowd, 
And gazed upon each other—” 


Like the Irishman’s portrait, each one of the preceding 
may be said to be more like than the original. 
Turn we now, with a feeling as grateful as ‘ the cool plach- 





ing of a plangent wave’ to one who is travel-sore, and nearly 
stifled with the dust of the desert, unto ‘ Athenia of Damas- 
cus.’ Here is a delightful dramatic poem, the flow of whose 
lines, like that of a palm-shaded rivulet, is pure, limpid, and 
sparkling. 

The subject is too lofty forthe modern stage, although with 
judicious curtailment, it can doubtless be represented with ef- 
fect. The beautiful tfoughts and language, with which it is 
rife, would be lost in recitation; yet it has a sufficiency of in- 
cident to keep alive a pleasant interest. 

Itis deep tragedy. We are trespassing beyond our limits, 
and can gratify our reader with but one pt cape —ag 

Act IL.—Screnz 1. A pleasure-ground in Damascus. 
(AtHEnta alone.) 
Ata.—I will not pluck thee from thy parent tree, 
Sweet rose of beauty! while the rain-drops hang 
O’er thy clear blush their modest ornaments— 





Another hour shall glory in —— 
And when the daylight dies, queen of heaven 
Shall fold thee in a silver veil of love, 
gF getting her Endymion. Foolish heart! 
As if I loved !—Yet truly, as I live, 
I fear I love the very thought of love! 
Oh, childish joy—indefinite delight !— 
That I should dream so sweetly—and at morn 
Find my eyes wet with tears !— 
Enter Carovus. 


Cat.—[ Embracing her.] Athenia ! 
Atu.—Thank thee, Heaven! . 
Cat.— What kind indulgent power 


Has smiled on Caloiis, that so much bliss 

At once should dissipate his darkest gloom, 

And make a noon of midnight! 
Ata.— Thank thee Heaven! 
Cat.—Say, then, thou lovest me still, Athenia ? 
Atu.—Love thee! Indeed I know not if I love. 

When thou art nigh, I fain would be alune— 

And when away, I ’m sad and desolate: a 

Beshrew this maiden fickleness of thought ! 

I would not give the treasure of my love 

For all the wealth that earth or ocean covers: 

And thou wilt save our altars, Calois! 

The holy cross, and every dear remain 

Of sainted martyr, still inviolate ! 

So shall we wander in our hours of joy, 

On the green margin of life’s sunny stream, 
With more delight than ever—shall we not ? 
Cat.—What grief can throw a shadow e’er our way, 

When love is cloudless ?—let thy heart be still, 

Young Halcydn, on its marble resting-place ! 
There is no fear, Athenia, that the foe 

Can harm Damascus: though his arm is strong, 
The arm above is stronger. Even now 


The victory is ours. 
AtH.— Alas, Damascus! = 
Cat.—Chase these vain fears!—and dostthou, maiden, think 
The seil where Adam trod in jenys rer 
The land Jehovah guarded, when my r 
Drove Saul to te—and where ie ick 
And breath of God sofiened his heart of steel, , 


T his thoughts ‘and to love; 
Think’<; thos this eomacranaed plane ona yiatl 








We shall cheerfully bid adieu to this ridiculous perform- 


While He is with us, as He e’er has been? 
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AtH.—-His ways are dark and deeply intricate: 
~~ "When Heaven was kindest, innocence was lost, 

« * And Paradise gave birth to misery. 

Car.—Let not such thoughts plant lilies on thy cheek, 
My own Athenia! All-will yet be well. 
Come, let me bind a chaplet of fresh flowers 
To deck thy temples: I will steal an hour 
Frem anxious Care, and sacrifice to Love 
The hopes and wishes I have nursed for thee. 
Not, always thus shall be our wayward lot, 
To wander here and steal from Love’s rich store 
These precious moments of sweet ecstasy ! q 
Not always thus, my girl! When dove-eyed peace 
Spee her white wings again, the sacred tie 

bind our wedded hearts: till then, my love, 

Thy smile shall cheer me on in peril’s hour, 
With its dear influence ! 


After ‘ Athenia’ comes ‘ Lancaster,’ a poem thet has many 
excellences, and is worthy of the genius of the writer. Itis, 
however, upon his miscellaneous pieces that Mr. Dawes’s 
reputation as a poet mainly depends. The melody of their 
versification is truly enchanting. The idcas, too, are worthy 
of such exquisite expression. The public are aware of the 
beauties of ail these productions, for none have been more lib- 
erally transferred to our literary journals. We have space 
for the shortest only: 

ART THOU HAPPY, LOVELY LADY ? 
Art thou happy, lovely lady, 

. Inthe r round thee thrown ? 

Can the jewels that array thee 

Bring the peace which must have flown? 
By the vows which thou hast spoken, 
By the faith which thou hast breken, 
IT ask of thee no token 

That my heart is sad and lone. 


.There was one that loved thee, Mary ! 
There was one that fondly kept 

A hope which could not vary, 
Till in agony it slept. 

He loved thee, dearly loved thee, 

And thought his passion moved thee; 

But disappointment proved thee 
What love has often wept. ® 


Had Mr. Dawes been a common-place poet, or simply a 
new claimant for distinction, we should have’ been more prod- 
igal of commendation, and more niggard of blame. Bind up 

is volume without ‘Geraldine,’ and you have an admirable 
collection of poetry, fjt to appear worthily, if not the first, in 
a ‘ Library of American Poets.’ 

Some asinine individual, who must have been as partial to 

oxes.as his long-eared archetype to thistles, has taken 
upon himself to remark that there are few or no materials for 
romance in America. This critic must be nearly related to 
the observing person of whom Wordsworth remarks: 
‘A primroge by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, ° 
Aad it was nothing more.’ 
It would, perhaps, not be too extravagant to say that the 
ical resources of our country are boundless. Nature has 
granted every thing to genius which can excite, exalt, 
enlarge, and ennoble its powers. Nothing is narrow, nothing 


' is confined. All is hight, all is expansion. Cliffs throw aloft 


mighty bastions ; mountains lift impregnable parapets to the 
sky; rivers ‘goll in majesty;’ lakes spread abroad like seas; 
and prairies meet the wide horizon all around with undula- 
tions of magnificent verdure. Here, too, are forests, in whose 
vast, dith cloisters the mind may feel a sense of loneliness 
and an overwhelming awe, which no fabrics of human rear- 
ing could i ; for here, in ancient days, man came to build 
his altars and to worship. Thee trees are glorious columns ; 
these leaves are gorgeous tracery; here is a ‘ majestical roof, 
fretted with golden fire ;’ 
*  ¢The groves were God's first temples!’ 

In America, too, are diversities of climate, yielding diver- 
sified delights.. Here*Winter erects his palaces of glittering 
ice, while there Spring displays her flowery avenues and her 

arcades; here Sufnmer shows her silver fountains and 

Sor billows of golden grain, when in another region of our 

vast domain, Autumn pours from stless horn the co- 

pious harvest and transmutes, with a subtle alchemy, the 
emerald of the woods into ruby and topaz, and 

* Allthe hues that mingle in the rainbow.’ 

, Oar history, too, is poetical. Let time but wrap it in his 

mighty shadows, and what were the fables pf old compared 

to our familiar story! How inspiring, how sublime the con- 

templation of those few brave hearts who, led by one greater 

than Leonidas, dared to cast themselves into the rocky defile 

advancing armies, died not, but con- 

and rushes through our veins as 

we trace these words. cold, critical as we are, we are 

ing thoughts. 
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THE INTRUDER. 
Ir I desire with pleasant songs 
To throw a merry hour away, 
Comes Love unto me, and my wrongs 
In careful tale he doth display, 
And asks me how I stand for singing, 
While I my helpless hands am wringing. 


And then another time if I 
A noon in shady bower would pass, 
Comes he with stealthy gestures sly, 
And, flinging down upon the grass, 
Quoth he to me—My master dear, 
Think of this noontide such a year! 


And if elsewhere I lay my head 
On pillow with intent to sleep, 
Lies Love beside me on the bed, 
And gives me ancient words to keep. 
Says he—These books, these tokens number; 
May-be they ’ll help you to a slumber. 


So every time when I would vield 
An hour to quiet, comes he still, 
And hunts up every sign concealed, 
And every outward sign of ill, 
And gives me his sad face’s pleasures 
For merriment’s, or sleep’s, or leisure’s! 


From the Ohio City Transcript. . 
A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


Ir may be interesting, if not new, to our readers, to be in- 
furmed in what way the State of Connecticut became pos- 
sessed of that portion of the now State of Ohio known as the 
Western Reserve. To gratify the curiosity often manifested 
on this subject, we have rammagedjover some old’musty tomes 
in our possession, and will now lay the sum and substance of 
our researches before the reader. 

The original charter of-the State of Connecticut was grant- 
ed by Charles II. 1662. That charter defined the limits of 
the State as follows: From the South line of Massachusetts 
on the North, ¢o Long Island Sound on the South, and from 
the Narragansett River on the East, to the Pacific Ocean on 
the West. It will be seen, by reference to a map, that these 
boundaries would enclose, not only what is now the State of 
Connecticut, but also portions of the States of New York and 
New Jersey—nearly one half of Pennsy)vania—all of the Nor- 
therr portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinois— 
and a goodly part of the territories of Iowa, Missouri, and 
Oregon. There was a clause in the charter, hewever, which 
excepted from its operations such portions as were then occu- 
pied by prior settlers. This exception excluded such parts 
of New York and New Jersey as were within the prescribed 
limits. A dispute arising between New York and Connecti- 
cut, as to the boundaries between these States, it was settled 
by commissioners, appointed. by the King, in 1664, who de- 
cided that the Maroneck River should be the Western bound- 
ary of Connecticut. 

For nearly a century thereafter, Connecticut neglected to 
claim or settle any part of her territory West of New York, 
and a charter being granted to William Penn, in 1681, em- 
bracing all that part of the same which lies within the present 
State of Pennsylvania, a dispute ultimately arose between the 
two colonies, as to the right of possession in the disputed ter- 
ritory. Both colonies sold the same land, and each guaran- 
teed to the purchasers undisturbed possession. This excited 
innummerablé quarrels, and resort was often had to force of 
arms, to expel the intruders. 

In 1770, the Legislature of Connecticut transmitted to Eng- 
land certain questions, to be proposed to the most able law- 
yers, respecting her title to lands West of New York. The 
answers were favorable to her claims, and determined the col- 
ony to maintainthem. Therevolutionary war happening soon 
after, suspended further proceedings until after its close. 

In 1781, the two States agreed to appoint commissioners, 
to determine the dispute. An act of Congress was passed, 
granting to these commissioners full power to act in the final 
settling of this long pending controversy. The commission- 
ers met at Trenton, in November, 1782. After a full hearing 
of the matter in question, they decided that Connecticut had 
no right td the lands in dispute. Here the matter, so far as 
Pennsylvania was concerned, rested. 

The State of Connecticut, notwithstanding, still laid claims 
to all lands lying West of Pennsylvania and extending to the 
Mississippi River. To avoid future troubles, however, the 
Legislaturg agreed ‘to cede all of these lands to Congress, 
with the exception of a tract of one hundred and twenty miles 
in length, lying immediately West of the West line of Penn- 
sylvania. This cession wasaccepted, and was considered to be 
an indirect acknowledgement that her claim was well founded. 

The tract is known as the Western Reserve, and includes 
the counties of Ashtabula, Trumbull, Portage, Geauga, Cuy- 
ahoga, Medina, Lorain, Huron, and Erie. A part of this 
tract was. granted, by the State, to the inhabitants of New 
London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, whose property had been 
destroyed by the British tmonpe dering the war. The remain- 
der was sold in 1795, and money arising from the sale 





appropriated to the of constituting a perpetual fund 
sac the support of schools in the State. 
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SUSANNAH. 
SweerTeER than the sweetest manna, 
Lovely, lively, chaste Susannah: 
You 're the girl that still I muse on, 
Pretty little smiling Susan. 
Oh, if verses can amuse ye, 
Fairest, sweetest, laughing Susy, 
I ‘d write on, but ne’er rebuke ye, 
Handsome and good-natured Suky! 
Every rhyme would flatter you, 
Sprightly, dimpling, tender Sue! 
I’ve sung my song—adieu, adieu ! 


Susannah, Susan, Susy, Suky, Sue! Portland Adv. 





WHO WOULD NOT BE A FARMER? 

Iw this glad season, when the earth is all around bursting 
into life and beauty, and nature is keeping holiday—when 
winter is over, and vegetation is waking again fram its death- 
like sleep—when the birds sing their matin-song from every 
bush, and man himself wakes to new life amid the activity 
around him, who would not a Farmer? For him, almost for 
him alone, bioom the fair flowers in nature’s field—for him 
the feathered songster pours her sweetest note, and for him 
the face of creation wears a constant smile. Not so with tho 
inhabitants of cities, or with the professional man, or the man 
of businesss, any where. These are shut out from the blessed 
influence of nature. Their business is with men—restless, 
ambitious, and oftentimes dishonest men—they themselves are 
all engaged in eager scramble for wealth and distinction, some- 
times caring little whom they thrust down with their un- 
hallowed tread, so they mount upon the wreck, and they lose 
the salutary lesson of benevolence which may be learned from 
the ways of Providence in the outward world. They must 
maintain a constant struggle with temptation, or yield to its 
power. Accustomed to so much of evi/, they are sometimes 
almost tempted to deny the existence of good. But the farmer 
pursuues ‘the even tenor of his way,’ undisturbed by the pas- 
sions of men. His dealings are with nature, and he may, if 
he will not shut his heart against it, learn true wisdom from 
its teachings. In the spring grass, the opening flower, and 
the ripening harvest—in sunshine and in shower—he may see 
a token of God’s love and goodness, and in the quiet of his 
own home he may almost forget the existence of evil. 

Thus widely different are the conditions of the two classes 
spoken of. Yet we sometimes find farmers discontented with 
their lot, and eager to join with their fellows in the feverish 
excitement of speculation. And very often we see young men 
impatient to leave their paternal acres, and to seek, as they 
vainly think, some more honorable or genteel mode of earn- 
ing a living; they had rather show a lily-white hand to a lady, 
as they measure off a yard of tape, than exhibit a manly, mus- 
cular frame, with a hand which does not shrink from contact 
with implements of husbandry. It has, indeed, become one 
of the great errors of our time, that young men are deserting 
the true nobility of the country, for the sake of wearing a 
more delicate complexion, or living, as they vainly hope, 
more at their ease. Hence it is that all trades and profes- 
sions are overstocked—that we have more lawyers than cli- 
ents, more doctors than patients, and more parsons than 
parishes. 

We hear men complain of hard times; mechanics cannot 
find situations; yet the country is actually suffering, and se- 
verely too, for a want of proper attention to farming—and 
why is it? Because many a man who should have followed 
the plough, has become too proud for that, and in his aspira- 
tions te be a gentleman has undertaken to wield a pen or to ad- 
minister cataplasms and boluses. To this state of things, too, 
is to be attributed, to some extent, the present scarcity and 
high prices of provisions. The production has been allowed 
to fall below the consumption, and this great produce country 
with its sparse population has presented the strange anomaly 
of importing breadstuffs from the thick settled countries of 
Europe. It is all wrong. Young men should be taught to 
regard the employment of their fathers as one of the most 
honorable in the world. 

Your farmer is the independent man. What cares he for 
hard times, or high prices? Banks may fail—merchants’ notes 
may be protested, and their drafts dishonored, but ‘ Seed-time 
and Harvest,’ that old and stable firm, shall never ‘fail;’ 
drafts upon them are answered at sight, and the book of Na- 
ture, where the farmer makes his deposites, is ‘ good as gold,’ 
and always discounts liberally. He laughs at, or more likely 
pities, those who are left at the mercy of the times, and com- 
pelled to eat the bread of carefulness. Beef at twenty-five 
cents a pound, and other edibles in proportion, does not worry 
him. He takes the favors Providence so bountifully bestows 
upon him, and asks few of his fellows. While want afflicts 
the rest of the world, he may snap his fingers in his face, as 
much as to say, ‘Who cares for you?’ Nashua Telegraph. 


A Merman.—Galignani’s Messenger states that a singular 
fish, resembling a male ape in the upper form, and a fish in 
its lower extremities, has been caught near Havre. It is 
described as quite sufficient to account for the mermaid fa- 
bles of all ages. 


TALKATIVENESS.—It is a common remark, that those men 
talk most who think least; just as frogs cease their quacking 
when @ person brings a light to the waterside. + 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ar Lance, June 17, 1839. 

—’T is a dull life, this, of a traveler in this our day and 
generation. I suppose this sentiment is heterodox, but heresy 
is my orthodoxy, and I am sure it is here the sober truth. 
It is only your stay-at-home travelers, who rock themselves 
to sleep in their chimney-corners over the glowing pages of 
Sindbad, Gulliver and Peter Parley, who ever talk heartily 
of the delights of loco or any other motion which consists of 
mere going ahead. Not that a dozen miles or so of progres- 
sion may not be pleasant, occasionally, even to grown-up chil- 
dren; but it is the novelty and oddness of the sensations in- 
duced which form their attraction—nothing else. Let the ex- 
periment be continued for even twe or three days—let the 
amateur in progress be twice or thrice in succession driven 
or dragged from an endurable pallet in the ‘small hours’ of 
morning, to shiver, swallow fog, and look at his fingers for 
an interminable period—let him move, rest and eat at other 
men’s velition, and retire (per order) at night borne down 
with fatigue, though he has done nothing—let him so move 
on, awake through half the night, and of course half asleep 
through the day—and he will at length be brought to agree 
with me that modern traveling is essentially a dull business. 
I think I shall prove it incontestably by the tenor of this letter. 

I write on a canal-boat, but not of canal-boat proggession 
in particular. This is more sluggish than its alternatives, but 
less uncomfortable than any of them. The occasional start- 
ling hiss, the constant tremor and the under-deck odor of a 
steamboat are not to be classed among the luxuries of travel ; 
while the tumult of night landings, the low, sharp singing of 
the compressed steam, deprived for minutes of any vent but 
such as it can find or make through the else forgotten seams 
of its prison-house, may all be pleasant to the million who 
pretend to relish or disregard them; to me they are not. A 
steamboat, of course, before any other conveyance, where this 
is to be had, because of its speed; but this is only saying, in 
another form, that traveling is essentially uncomfortable, and 
to be finished as quickly as possible. A stage-coach nobody 
now pretends to think other than a necessary evil, beyond the 
second guide-board. None ever awoke to a sad, aching con- 
sciousness, the morning after concluding a three or four days’ 
journey by coach, without being strongly inclined to dispute 
the axiom of divines and philosophers that existence is of it- 
self a blessing. As to rail-riding—the novelty and the hobby 
of the day—so strongly is it entrenched in the world’s good 
opinion, that it were vain to attempt to shake it—just yet. 
It shares the great recommendation (to a non-admirer of 
travel) of all steaming, that its discomforts, if such there be, 
are of comparatively brief duration. For a few hours only, 
the sight of the grand panorama of fields, forests and houses, 
moving to the rearward with unexampled rapidity, may be 
agreeable; the fresh, free winds meet ‘ the train’ with an ex- 
hilarating sweep ; and the intellectual operation of counting 
the mile-stones, as they regularly succeed each other at the 
rate of one to every two, two and a half, or three minutes, is 
by no means to be scoffed at. But let any one stick to the 
cars for a fortnight, or a week even, fixed in his allotted place 
‘ from morn till dewy eve,’ through sunshine, wind or rain, as 
might be his portion, and if he did not begin to find it ‘a 
weariness to the flesh,’ I would beg leave to pronounce him a 
miracle of good temper, or of bad taste. d 

—Thus early a skeptic to the raptures of mere motion, I 
trust I am not the less alive tu the tranquil pleasures which 
may be found in its train. To the worn and hackneyed slave 
of business and tvil, the mere sense of relief and of freedom 
is a luxury—the truant’s stolen holiday, without his obtruding 
fears for the morrow. To wake with a surprised conscious- 
ness that there is no incumbent task which must engross the 
hours of to-day, and be succeeded by a similar task on the 
morrow—and so on, is something to be thankful for. And 
then Nature, at this season of earliest summer and deepest 
verdure, is beautiful, though I won’t go into ecstasies about 
it, considering that we have had six or eight showers this 


present day, and an atmosphere cold enough for April—cold 


mough for the good coal fire which is to be seen only with 
» eye of faith, and refuses to take the chill off even Faith 


herself. Now a day like this in the middle of June—windy, 
cloudy, rainy and cold throughout, and seriously threatening 
a frost at the close—is not one to be loved or rhymed upon. 
Nature must be more amiable than this, if she would have 
any compliments from so unflattering an observer. But: the 
tain has ceased, or suspended —the sun sets clear beneath the 
clouds, and the rich, hright vale of the upper Hudson looks 
inviting, with its noble stream in the midst, fringed with tall 
elms and clustering vines and willows. I will on deck and 
observe it. Adieu. G. 








Norra Carotina.—The Election in this State takes place 
on the first Thursday in August, though we believe the Edge- 
combe Congressional District (Mr. Stanly’s) votes one week 
earlier. There is no Governor or Legislature to choose this 
year, both having been chosen last year—Whig—leaving 
Members of Conzzess only to be now elected. The contest 
with regard to these is an interesting one. The decided ad- 
vantages gained by the Whigs of this State in the last two 
Elections have been neutralized by a change of position on the 
part of two of their Representatives, Messrs. S. T. Sawyer 
and C. Shepard, who followed Mr. Calhoun in the support of 
the *2b-Treasury scheme. Thus, although the Delegation 
from North Carolina was elected eight Whig to five Admin- 
istration, it has stood practically seven Administration to six 
Opposition. The Election soon to take place will determine 
whether this change is approved by the People. 


In the Ist District, (Edenton,) Hon. Samuel T. Sawyer, 
elected Whig, but siding with the Administration, is opposed 
by Kenneth Rayner, Esq. a leading Whig Membr r of the pre- 
sent Legislature, and author of the Whig Resolutions of last 
winter. Mr. Sawyer appears to have gone over fully to the 
Administration party, and to have been adopted by that party ; 
while he will doubtless carry with him some of his former 
supporters. The result of the pending contest is therefore 
very doubtful. Each candidate is able and popular. (Whig 
majority in ’37, 405.) 

In the IId District, (Halifax,) Hon. Jesse A. Bynum, Adm. 
is opposed, as heretofore, by Col. Wm. L. Long, Whig. The 
contest is spirited, but Mr. Bynum is said to be closely re- 
lated to many influential Whig families in the District, who 
usually forbear opposing him; and a strong Calhoun diversion 
has been made in his favor, by the declaration of Hon. John 
Branch, Messrs. Julius, Arnis, and other influential men in 
the District in favor of the Sub-Treasury. As he has beaten 
Col. Long before, we incline to the belief that he will do it 
again. (Bynum’s majority in ’37, 70.) 

In the I[Id District, (Beaufort,) Hon. Edward Stanly, 
Whig, is opposed by Hon. Thomas H. Hall, Adm. who long 
represented the District, but was run out in ’35 by Mr. Petti- 
grew. Mr. Hall is a strong candidate, but so is Mr. Stanly; 
and we do not think the latter can be beaten. (Stanly’s ma- 
jority in ’37, 666.) 

In the [Vth District, (Newbern,) Hon. Charles Shepard, 
elected Whig, but now Sub-Treasury, as aforesaid, is opposed 
by Col. Samuel S. Biddle, of Craven, a decided Whig. This 
District always was Administration till 37, when the Whizs 
carried it on Mr. Shepard by 488 votes. If the Adm. party 
unite cordially on Mr. S. we suspect he cannot be beaten. 

In the Vth District, (Wilmington,) Hon. John J. M’Kay, 
Adm. is not opposed as yet. District strongly Adm. 

’ In the VIth District, (Warrenton,) Hon. Micajah T. Haw- 
kins, Adm. is opposed by Mr. Hilliard, also Adm. The 
Whigs have not started a candidate, as the District is Adm. 
by at least 1,000 majority. 

In the VIIth District, (Fayetteville,) Hon. Edmund De- 
berry, Whig, is opposed by Wm. A. Morris, Adm. This 
District borders on South Carolina, and there is doubtless 
some Sub-Treasury defection from the Whig ranks; but we 
do not believe Gen. Deberry ca be beaten. 

In the VIIIth District, (Raleigh,) Hon. Wm. Montgomery, 
Adm. is opposed by George W. Haywood, Whig, if he will 
stand a canvass. The Whig Convention first nominated Wm. 
A. Graham of Hillsborough, who was present, and positively 
declined; then Mr. Haywood, who was absent, and his ac- 
ceptance is hoped. The District is close in politics, but 
rather Adm. (In '37, Dr. Montgomery’s majority, 191.) 

Inthe I Xth District, (Guilford, ) Hon. Augustine H. Shepherd, 
Whig, is stoutly opposed by John Hill of Stokes, Adm. Re- 











SS 
sult doubtful. Mr. S. has represented this District for many 
years, and was reélected in '37 by 180 majority. 

In the Xth District, (Rowen, Randolph, &.) Hon, Abram 
Rencher peremptorily declines, and Pleasant Henderson, 
Whig, and Charles Fisher, Sub-Treasury. are in the field. 
This District has been Whig by 3 or 4,000 majority—the 
strongest in the State—and Mr. Fisher has been a Whig also, 
but is an ardent personal friend and admirer of Mr. Calhoun, 
with whom he concurs on the Sub-Treasury question, as on 
all others. He does not run on party grounds, but is said to 
be able and popular, and his election from this overwhelming 
Whig District will be a substantial triumph to the Adminis- 
tration. David F. Caldwell of Randolph was first proposed 
as the regular Whig candidate, but declines, Mr. Hender- 
son appears to be a néw man. 

In the XIth District, (Mecklenburg,) Hon. Henry W. Con- 
ner, Adm. is opposed by Gen. B. M. Edney, Whig. There 
can be little doubt of Mr. C.’s reélection. (In 37, Conner’s 
majority, 791.) 

In the XIIth District, Hon. James Graham, Whig, is also 
running without opposition. Mr. Graham was not oppused 
in 37. The Whig majority in the District ranges from 1,000 
to 1,500. 

In the XIIIth Disrtict, Hon. Lewis Williams, the staunch 
Whig Member, who has been some forty years in Congress, 
is opposed by Roderick Murchison, Adm. . There can be no 
doubt of Mr. Williams’s reélection. (His majority in '37 
was 1,491.) 

Thus the contest in the State will be desultory and strag- 
gling—extremely spirited in the close Districts, and languid 
or nominal in the others; but it is impossible to say which 
party will have a majority of the Members. We believe they 
will stand seven to six. 





Vircix1a.—Col. John Carroll, of Grayson, heretofore 
claimed as a Conservative, has addressed a note to the Edit- 
ors of the Lynchburg Virginian, denying the correctness of 
the claim. He says he “ only differs with Mr. Van Buren on 
the Sub-Treasury, but shall support him as President, in pre- 
ference to any candidate that is or shall be before the peo- 
ple.” Of the Conservatives, he says that he *‘ shall vote 
against any Conservative, and will not support them to fill 
any office.” We shall hereafter class him as an approved 
friend of the Administration. Our returns of the vote for 
Members of Congresss are still deficient in a few particulars, 
and we are fWerefore unable to publish a full table this week ; 
but we think it may be safely promised for our next. 





Marytanp.—The Adm. Cenvention, which assembled 
at Ellicott’s Mills on Saturday the 15th inst.,mominated 
James Carroll, Esq., of Anne, Arundel Co., and Col. Solo 
mon Hillen, jr., of Baltimore city, as the candidates of 
that party for Congress from the Fourth District. They 
are both men of handsome property and personally very 
popular. The former, it is said, has stipulated that he shall 
not be called upon to address the people; the latter, hows 
ever, is an active campaigner. 

Philip F. Thomas, Esq., of Talbot Co., has been nomi- 
nated as the Adm. Candidate in the District represented 
in the last Congress by the Hon. James A. Pearce, Opp. 
Mr. Thomas was a distinguished member of the last Legis- 
lature, and won the good opinion of all parties by the ta- 
lents which he evinced. Should his party succeed in elect- 
ing him, it will compensate them for the loss they sustain 
in the retirement of Gen. Howard of Baltimore. 





MississirP1.—Dr. Silas Brown, State Treasurer, and 
the Opp. Candidate for re-election to that office, died at 
, the capital of the State, on the 28th of May; and 
Col. Philip Dixon the Opp. Candidate for Auditor of 
Public Accounts, died at the Mississippi Springs, on the 
25th of May. They were both highly esteemed, and their 
decease is universally regretted. Dr. Brown was the 
third incumbent of that office whe has died within the last 
two years; Gov. McNatt has appointed Samuel Craig, 
Fsq., the Adm. Candidate for election to that office by the 
people next November, as his successor ad interim, 

The nomination of the Hon. Edward Tarner, the Chan} 
cellor of the State, as the Opp. Candidate for Governor, 
leawes the former office vacant. Robert H. Buckner and 
Argyle Campbell, Esqs., are announced as candidates to 
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succeed him. Wm. Y: Gholson, Esq., of Pontotoc, is also 
proposed. In Mississippi, all the judicial officers are elect 
ed by the people. 

Massacuusetts.—A Convention of the opponents of 
the Temperance Law now in force in this State, assembled 
at Northampton, on the 12th inst. It does not distinctly 
appear whether the Convention was a party one or not. 

Ambrose Ames, Esq , of Greenfield, presided, assisted 
by five Vice Presidents and three Secretaries. Resolu- 
tions, opposing the present law, and in favor of support- 
ing Morton and Sedgwick, for Governor and Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, were passed unanimously. Preparations are making 
in different parts of the State for celebrating the approach- 
ing National Anniversary witn great spirit. Among other 
gentlemen who have engaged to deliver orations, we no- 
tice the Hon. Caleb Cushing, M.C., John P. Tarbell, Esq., 
a distinguished Member of the Legislature, and Alexander 
H. Everett, Esq., of Roxbury, and Jonathan Chapman, 
Esq., of Boston. 


The President of the United States, in reply to a com- 
munication from the Democratic Republican General Com- 
mittee of this city, has informed them that he will arrive here 
about the first of July. He intends to travel by private con- 
veyance, and desires to be received with as little parade as 
the wishes of his friends will allow. 

The Hon. Rice Garland, now a Member of Congress from 
Louisiana, is announced by the Opeolousas Gazette as its 
candidate for Governor of the State at the election to be held 
in 1842—more than three years hence. It appears to be in 
a great hurry. 

Robert Dale Owen, Esq., is announced as the Adm. can- 
didate for Congress in the 1st District in Indiana—formerly 
represented by the Hon Ratcliff Boone, in the place of James 
Lockhart, Esq. who has been induced to withdraw. The 
avowed object in making this change is, that Mr. Lockhart, 
although a popular man, was not a match for his Opp. com- 
petitor upon the stump; Mr. Owen on the other hand is re- 
garded as one of the most able men in the State, and has been 
for several years a distinguished member of the Legislature 
from Posey Co. 

William Owsley, Esq., Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky, has been recommended by a publie meeting in 
Bourbon to the Convention which is to assemble at Harrods- 
burgh in August next as a suitable person to @® selected as 
the Opp. candidate for Gevernor. 

The Hon. John Chambers, of Mason Co., a Member of 
the last Congress, is also proposed on the same side. 

The Hon. Chilton Allan, formerly a Member of Congress 
from the Lexington District, is likewise proposed. 











The Hon. Thomas Kittera, for many years a leading 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar, and formerly a Member of 
Congress, died in that city on Sunday last. 

The Hon. Cornelius P. Van Ness, formerly Minister to 
Spain, was greeted, on his arrival at Burlington, Vt. on the 
12th insi., by a large concourse of the citizens of that and the 
neighboring tewns. Upon his landing, he was saluted by a 
discharge of artillery, and was escorted to his lodgings by a 
great procession. 

Col. W. R. Johnson, of Virginia, well known as ‘the 
Napoleon of the Turf,’ had $1600 taken from his pantaloons 
pocket while in the act of paying his fare for Philadelphia at 
the Agent’s Office in New-York on Saturday last. In the 
other pocket he had upward of $6000 which escaped the no- 
tice of the pick-pocket. 

Garret L. Roof, Esq., of Canajoharie, has been appointed 
District Attorney of Montgomery County, N. Y., in the place 
of Charles McVean, Esq., moved to the city of New-York. 

D. J. MeCord, Esq., has been appointed by the Governor 
to compile and digest the Statutes of South Carolina, in place 
of Dr. Cooper, deceased. 

Gen. Houston, Ex-President of Texas, has been received 
with marked attention and warm hospitality in those towns 
of Mississippi and Tennessee which he has visited. 

Major A. McNeill, who was recently elected President of 
the Commercial and Railroad Bank of Vicksburgh, is dead. 

James Watson Webb, Editor of the Courier & Enquirer, 


The Hon. Ratcliff Boon, » Member of the last Congress 
from Indiana, is reported by the Indianapolis Journal as hav- 
ing been appointed Governor of Iowa Territory, in place of 
Governor Lucas. 


Col. John Ely, a veteran of the Revolution, who fought at 
Lexington in 1775, has been put at the head of a Committee 
of 100 to celebrate the Fourth, in Philadelphia. 


Ebenezer Learned, Esq. and Col. Wm. Mather, Jr. were 
appointed, by the late Legislature of Connecticut, Bank Com- 
missioners of that State for the ensuing year. 


James G. Berrett, late a Delegate in the Maryland Legis- 
lature from Carroll County, has been appointed Assistant 
Clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington. 


Hon Seaton Grantland, late of the Georgia Delegation in 
Congress, was robbed a few days since, on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, of his pocket-book, containing $400 in cash, 
and some $15,000 or $20,000 in notes and acceptances. 


Miss America Vespucci arrived lately at St. Louis. A 
public meeting has been called, to consider the propriety of 
raising contributions to ensure “the permanent domiciliation, 
in the United States, of Mademoiselle America Vespucci.” 


William Lyon M’ Kenzie, the celebrated ‘ Canadian Pat- 
riot,’ was to have been tried at Canandaigua on Thursday 
last, upon a charge of setting on foot an expedition against 
the dominions of Queen Victoria. Thirty-one gentlemen of 
Rochester have sent him $50 to help defray the expenses of 
the trial. 


Charles Spencer, the absconding cashier of the Phcenix 
Bank of Litchfield, Conn., for whose apprehension a reward 
of $300 was offered by the bank, was arrested on the 5th inst. 
on board of a steamboat about six miles below St. Louis on 
his passage from that city to New Orleans. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION —No. IL 
To the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War: 

Sir—I resume, with the first leisure hour since my last 
letter, the review I therein commenced of your Jesuitical ac- 
tion in connection with the South Sea Exploring Expedition; 
and I regret sincerely that the subject is not a more inviting 
one. 

It may here be proper to state, that about the time Capt. 
Gregory was relieved from the command, or more correctly 
speaking, superseded, an impression prevailed to a consider- 
able extent, that the older officers of the Navy had not shown 
a becoming readiness to take charge of the Expedition, and 
that they had successively declined or evaded the service, on 
grounds incompatible with professiona! duty and ambition. 
As a general charge, [ leave this point in medio; while in 
many instances I know the imputation to be alike wanton, 
ungenerous and unjust. I know farther, and so do you, that 
the extraordinary selection finally made was justified on this 
assumption in derogation of older officers. It was so intima- 
ted on the floor of the Senate, in the quasi defence which, 
from a few weak points, you received there. Many members 
of Congress were under this impression, and were thereby not 
a little influenced by it, in maintaining silence when they saw 
the rules of the service and the rights of the officers alike 
trampled on by your appointment. Sir, did you not give cur- 
rency to this impression? Will you deny having done so? 
Did you not say that the older officers had received a rebuke 
or lesson from which they might profit in futnre? And what 
atonement have you made, or can you make, personally, to 
those you have so deeply injured? You have paltered, in a 
double sense, with truth and honor;—what I charge, I’Il fix 
upon you. The appointment of your Commander was justi- 
fied on the ground that his seniors and superiors declined the 
service. Now mark how a plain tale shall put you down. 

Sir, neither you nor Governor Dickerson dare deny that 
Capt. Kearney did agree to take charge of the squadron sub- 
stantially as Commodore Jones left it; that he agreed to take 
the whole scientific corps—nay, refused to object to them, as 
it was more than intimated to him that he might; that he 
asked no change in junior commanders, and only required 
that Lieut. Gedney—who taught Lieut. Wilkes the rudiments 
of hydrography—should be appointed second in command on 
board the Macedonian; that Governor Dickerson did agree to 
and ratify this arrangement ; that Capt. K., with that prompt- 
ness peculiar to his character, on the strength of the authority 
given, actually directed Lieut. Gedney forthwith to prepare 
letters to Messrs. Lieut. Dornin and Glynn, requesting them 
to get under way with thetr respective vessels within five days 
after receipt of such letters, proceed to Rio, and there await 
his (Capt. K.’s) arrival in the flag ship! Surely there was 
no want of promptness—no shrinking from duty manifested 
here. These arrangements were made late in the afternoon. 
Early on the following morning, Capt. K., accompanied by 
Lieut. Gedney, repaired to the Department, for the purpose 





sailed for England in the Great Western ona her last trip. 


of despatching orders and of putting the squadron immediately 


in motion. But a night had intervened; and during that 
night the spoiler came! You, sir, Joel R. Poinsett, inter- 
fered, and checked the enterprise when thus, I may say, on 
the very eve of its advent. It.was a dark deed, and dark- 
ness had well been chosen for its accomplishment. The first 
salutation received by Capt. Kearney from Secretary Dicker- 
son was an announcement that the arrangements of yesterday 
were all broken up—that he (Dickerson) had nothing farther 
to do with the Expedition, and that Capt. K. must now call 
upon you—Joel R. Poinsett. 


Well, be did call upon you during the afternoon of the same 
day. He was by you informed that the Macedonian must be 
withdrawn; and thus was accomplished what your joint man- 
agement connected with the famous Norfolk Commission had 
failed to effect. Thus was undone what Governor Dickerson 
had done, or pretended to do, only the day before ; thus was 
nailed to the counter as base coin the imputation that no offi- 
cer of rank would take charge of the Expedition. Whether 
your object was now to give the Macedonian to a favorite as 
the flag ship of a home instead of the West India squadron, 
or from other motives net now to be dwelt upon, I leave you 
to explain. 

All this, however, failed to drive Capt. Kearney from the 
command; and a proposition to substitute a large merchant 
vessel, capable of accommodating the scientific corps, as the 
flag ship, was proposed and acceded to by him. But this ar- 
rangement was afterward abandoned on your part; and after 
having done as much mischief as you could perpetrate within 
twenty-four hours, you pretended to withdraw frem all farther 
responsibility—( pretended, I say, for it was only pretence };) 
a the whole matter seemed to slide into a genera! irrespon- 
sible Committee of Conference, comprising Governor Dicker- 
son, the Commissioners, and yourself, by whom it was deter- 
minedgthat the squadron should consist of only one sloop, one 
brig, one schooner, and the store ship. When matters had 
arrived at this crisis, then, and not till then, Capt. Kearney, 
disgusted, disheartened, and losing all confidence in being 
able to accomplish the objects of the Expedition with such a 
force, retired, as I have heretofore stated. Thus, sir, upon 
you rests the responsibility of having in ¢his instance produced 
a state of things perfectly in consonance with the whole ac- 
tion of your predecessor, and which has subsequently been 
used as a justification of the wanton outrage committed upon 
the feelings and rights of the service, and indirectly, at the 
same time, upon the science of the country. I repeat, that 
upon you rests the responsibility, unless you bring in the Gov- 
ernor and the Commissioners to share it with you, which I 
am by no means disposed to say you may not justly claim to do. 

In this latter arrangement, the plan of the Commissioners, 
it is well known, was to crowd the entire scientific corps on 
board the store ship Relief, with canvass-screened state rooms, 
to be buttoned down like live stock in rough seas and stormy 
weather. If it were not as generally believed as such an 
event is generally desired, that the Navy Board’s existence is 
drawing to a close, my respect for the men composing it 
would not restrain the expression of my opinions, derived 
from all that [ have seen and know, of the baneful influence 
of that irresponsible concern upon the vital interests of the 
naval service of the country. From what I have now stated, 
the public will learn—what the Navy and many private indi- 
viduals, as well as public functionaries, have all along known— 
how you failed in this instance to procure an officer of rank 
to take charge of the Expedition!!! 

After Gregory, the next in hand was Capt. Joseph Smith, 
an officer of high standing and of liberal and enlarged views. 
Your treaty eperations with this commander were curious, 
and are deserving of a brief notice. It will be seen that they 
were equally insincere on your part with the proffer of official 
dignity so recently extended to Capt. Kearney. Among the 
junior officers named, Capt. S. asked for Lieut. Wilkes to 
command one of the small vessels-—a station in all respects 
quite commensurate with his rank, standing and qualifica- 
tions. Let it be remembered how short a time had elapsed 
since this station—the command of a small vessel—had been 
mentioned to Commodore Jones by vour predecessor, and now 
locum tenens of the Navy Department, as a fitting appoint- 
ment for this same officer! Out of this point much difficulty 
had been made, and I have no doubt one motive of Capt. 
Smith in asking for Lieut. Wilkes was the hope of reconciling 
conflicting elements. The highest post ever claimed for this 
individual was now tendered to him. Why was it not accept- 
ed? Can you or Governor Dickerson tell? Where slum- 


first took charge of the Expedition? Where was the army 
discipline you then spoke of using, in making up the personel 
of the squadron? Did Lieut. Wilkes find favor in your sight 
from the fine illustration of army discipline he exhibited in 
not only declining a better position than he and Dickerson 
had clamored for, but also in setting an example of subordina- 
tion and obedience tor young officers, by telling Capt. Smith 
that he would resign his commission in the service rather than 
consent to take a subordinate position in the Expedition, or, 
of course, any thing short of the entire command? Such a 
modest, beautiful exhnbit of professional zeal was ws teh 
lost upon you; and your nice perceptions of justice i 

See of honor, it would seem, at once indicated 
honored instrument with which to punish older officers for 








their unwillingness to take command! $ir, do you believe 
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that there is a single officer of independent feeling in the Na- 
vy who believes that Lieut. Wilkes declined the station of- 
fered to him by Capt. Smith, without having previously re- 
ceived some slight intimation of what was in store for him, 
and that the time had now arrived when the mask might be 
thrown aside? I do not say that there is any record of this 
understanding, nor do I expect that either of you will own it; 
but this I will say, that people will think what they please, 
nor can you prevent their thoughts taking the bent to which 
I have alluded—especially as only two days elapsed from the 
time of the refusal evincing so much subordination, discipline 
and professional zeal on the part of the Lieutenant, before it 
was currently reported that he had been appointed to the 
command ! 

It was said that Capt. Smith did not give credence to the 
report, (believing it, in fact, incredible,) and that he called 
upon you to ascertain what it meant. Did you not then tell 
him you were just writing a note to him ?—and in that note, 
which he afterward received, did you not profess to have 
made every effort in your power, though in vain, to make the 
arrangements Capt. Smith deemed necessary ?—that they 
could not conveniently be effected, and that he was therefore 
relieved from all farther suspense? Who can fail to per- 
ceiue in this—though in a different form—the same species 
of official action which had just been applied to Capt. Kear- 
ney? The public part which your coadjutor, the Governor, 
took at this time was singularly amusing. He told every 
body that Capt. Smith would not go without Wilkes, and that 
Commodore Jones would not go with him; neither of which 
statements was true. The former, had he been sustained by 
the Department, would have been quite ready to go without 
him; and the latter never refused tu take him in the squad- 
ron, in whatever station his rank or his acquirements might 
place him. 

Sir, you dare not say that you were driven by necessity into 
making your final appointment. You dare not deny—because 
you know that mary others know the fact—that older and 
better qualified officers stood ready to accept the command. 
Could you look Captains Kearney, Smith, Gregory, Kennon, 
Aulick and Armstrong in the face while giving utterance to 
such statements, which the whole service would laugh at and 
pronounce untrue? When you had resolved to travel down 
the list from the grade of Post Captain, (to say nothing far- 
ther in this place about the qualifications of others, ) was there 
nothing which brought the claims of Capt. James Armstrong 
before your notice? He had been ordered to the command 
of the Macedonian, under Commodore Jones, as early as 1836, 
and had immediately thereupon proceeded from Boston to 
Norfolk to join the frigate. 

From that period to May, 1839, he had been continaally 
attached to his vessel, amid scenes of delay and discourage- 
ment more trying to an ardent spirit than the navigation of 
the Polar Seas. To the substantial requisites for the com- 
mand of such an Expedition he had unquestionable ard high 
claims. At any rate, was it not your duty to bave looked into 
those claims before you ventured to trample upon his feelings 
and rights as an officer? Did not the records of the Navy 
Department show that he had entered the service in 1809, 
near thirty years ago? and that he had borne himself gal- 
lantly at New-Orleans, on board of the bomb-ketch Etna— 
and afterward, while commander of one of the gun-boats, 
(though he was then quite a young Midshipman,) in fight- 
ing and subduing zhe Barrataria pirates? 

From 1811 to 1813 he was in the Brig Siren where he per- 
formed his duty to the entire satisfaction of his commander. 
He was also in the sloop of war Fralies, wher she was cap- 
tured by a superior force in 1814, and remained a prisoner of 
war until march 1815. Withina month after Lis return home 
he joined the frigate Congress as acting Lieutenant, and sail- 
ed for the Mediterranean. From that vessel he was trans- 
ferred to the Washington 74, Commodore Chauncey in com- 
mand, in which vessel he returned to New York in 1818. 
After a very short respite he was ordered to the Independ- 
ence, and at the expiration of a few months from her to the 
Columbus 74, when he served as first Lieutenant under Com- 
modore Bainbridge till August 1821. He had scarce come 
on shore from this cruise before he was again ordered to the 
frigate United States, when he again acted as first Licut. 
under Commodore Hull on the Pacific, and did not leave that 
ship till May 1827. From this date till 1831, he was on duty 
a3 Lieutenant, in the Navy Yard, Charlestown. His next ser- 
vice was as commander of the schooner Porpoise in the West 
Indies. At the termination of this cruise, he was ordered to 
the Columbus, when he remained on duty until appointed to 
the command of the Macedonian, as I have already stated. 

During this long caréer of unobtrusive and faithful public 
service, not in Washington, but afloat, he had acquired that 
familiarity with the ocean, that thorough and practica] know- 
ledge of his profession, which is infinitely more desirable and 
valuable in a commander than a vain and pompous pretension 
to science. More than half the expeditions on record have 
been rendered less useful in their results than they otherwise 
would have been, by the jealousy, weakness and folly of their 
commanders, in wishing to be considered scientific. An 
able, prudent, yet bold and experienced seaman, who knows 
how to take care of his vessels and his men under all circum- 
stances, and to harmonize all under his command, is the fittest 
to conduct such an enterprize as the South Sea Surveying Ex- 


| pedition. Such a man is Capt. James Armstrong, who, after 
being two years attached to the Expedition, was rudely super- 
seded by a favorite, without the courtesy of a previous con- 
sultation! 

In the remonstrance sent in by Licut. Magruder, who had 
also been a long time attached as first Lieut. to the Mace- 
donian, (with the request that it should remain on file in the 
Department) against the injustice of being superseded, it 
seems to me that there was one portion, which muust have 
been withering 1n its affect, where he told you that he was of 
the same date as Lieut. Wilkes, that he had been examined 
by the same Board, and that he had not only passed higher 
than Lieut. Wilkes, by whom he was now supplanted, in 
mathematics and in seamanship, and of course ranked above 
him, but that he had seen many times the sea-service since 
they had been commissioned as Lieutenants! 


Sir—TI have no wish to lessen the public confidence in your 
Lieut. Commodore, by instituting comparisons between him 
|and other officers by name. If I could bring you to a fair 
|accountability, without the slightest allusion to him, I should 
be glad to do so. He was but your agent, and I mean to hold 
\the principal and not the instrumental responsible. The 
| outrage committed upon the naval service by his appointment 
| was keenly felt and wholly indefensible. All that in justice 
lean be said in extenuation is, that you had the power and 
| disposition to do wrong, and did it. Governor Dickenson, 
“however much delighted with what was done before, now be- 
gan to show some symptoms of alarm. The deep-toned, in- 
| dignant feelings which were known to exist in the service, 
|dismayed ‘the good honest old man’ about his retiring popu- 
jlarity; and he soon busied himself in saying that he did not 
| do it—‘ thou canst not say I did it,’ while at the same time 
|he knew that he had signed his name to the order by which 
jit was done! The degredation of holding office on such hu- 
| miliating conditions ought to have excited your sympathy for 
j|him, and made you ashamed to throw responsibilities upon 
jhim, which property belonged to yourself; however, I care 
not how it may be adjusted in the running account between 
you. Thus much, however, I may say: that should you and 
, the Governor have any difficulty in deciding upon the respect- 
,ive parts you have borne in degrading the service and mar- 
ring a noble enterprise, you may lay this flattering unction to 
| your hearts, that between you lies all the glory: that no man 
|of honor will ever wish to show in the monopoly; and that 
;no future secretaries, who may not be bent on embalming 
|their memories in the converse of glory will follow in your 
footsteps or imitate your example. 

Sir, that I may not be charged with misrepresenting the 
| feelings of the service, allow me here tobring to your review, 
an extract from one of a number of articles which appeared 
in a Southern paper under the signature of ‘ Harry Bluff of 
the U. S. Navy:’ 


“Misrule, confusion and mismanagement stalked forth with giant 
strides. The once popular South Sea Surveying and Exploring Ex- 
| pedition was now rendered odi«us to the officers. Through the bad 
; management of the Navy Department, it became a by-word and a re- 
| proach upon the Navy; and when the country, impatient of its pro- 
| tracted delays, was informed that the expedition was on the eve of 
| Sailing, it was suddenly left without a commander—and the Secreta- 
ry, with one hundred captains and commanders subject to his orders, 
reported that he could not get one to go. 

“Respect for his office was now completely smothered with pity, 
| mingled with a feeling less strong than contempt for the man. Even 
| the young midshipmen held him in derision, and played off their wit 
| upon him in official letters; and the officers talked openly of sending 
|@ round rabbin to ask for his removal. The Navy was in an uproar; 

and even his darling Wilkes threatened to resign rather than obey his 
orders. 

“ Bat it remained for the Navy to receive one more stab. It came 
| from the hand that was least suspected, and went to its very vitals.— 
| Stand forth, Joe] R. Poinsett, for thou art the man! In your youthful 
days you had associated much with the Navy. You had seen the 
| brave Porter and his gallant comrades pobly defending their little Es- 
sex against triple bis force. You had the whole list of officers before 
you. And, with the least tact, you might have restored the expedition 
| toorder, and made it, even at that late hour, acceptable to the Navy 
and worthy of te country. Many old and gallant officers were anx- 
ious to ¢ dit. C i of the claims to which their long and 
faithful services entitled them, with a modesty and a sense of decorum 
which even the President could not appreciate, they waited in anxious 
suspeuse, hoping the command would be tendered to them. 

“But there was a cunning little Jacob, who had campaigned at 
Washington a ful} term of seven years. More prodigal than Laban, 
you gave him, for a single term, both the Rachael and the Leah of his 
heart. A junior lieutevart, with scarcely enough service at sea to 
make him famillar with the common routine of duty on board of a 
man-of-war, and, with one or two short interruptions, a sinecurest on 
shore for the last fifteen years, he was lifted over the heads of many 
laborious and meritorious officers, and placed by you in the command 
of the Exploring Expedition, in violation of law. The President con- 
firmed the act. 

“And, as if that were not indignity enough, the public were in- 
formed that none of Wilkes’s superiors possessed the requisite talents. 
[ here challenge you and his friends to point out a single accomplish- 
ment or qualificatioa in him, for such service, which I will not show 
other rs to possess in more perfecti Scientific men have seen 
no proofs of his science, and he is not recognized by them as of their 
number, Weare told he isa Surveyor The grounds upon which 
his claims to this qualification are set up, consist in his survey, last 
fall, of George’s Bank; and, many years of his assisting Gedney 
and Blake, under Wordsworth, to survey Narragansett Bay, Of the 
accuracy of his Chart of George’s Bank we may not speak; for, as 
yet, Hassler’s operations, which will test it, have not been extended so 
far. As Hydographers, both Gedney and Blake, and many othérs we 
might name, are vastly his superiors. While he has been campaign- 


ing at Washington, have been hard at work. And, after many 
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‘Harry Bluff’ has fairly represented the feélings of an over! 
whelming proportion of the officers. of the Navy; and such 
will be the judgement of the whole country as well as of the 
Navy. It is a melancholy reflection that a man occupying 
your station should have preferred the gratification of little 
and vindictixe feelings, to the high, frank, and honorable dis- 
charge of a public trust; but so it was, and you must now lie 
in the bed prepared by your own hands. The wrong has been 
done—your acts cannot be recalled—and in my next I shall 
examine the pitiful subterfuge by which you have attempted 
your justification. Very respectfully, your 

New York, June 13th, 1839. Fatiow Citizen. 








Later rrom Mexico.—We are indebted for the follow- 
ing'Mexican news to-slips from the N. Orleans Louisianian 
of Jone 10th. 


A gentleman who left Mexico the 20th May, and Vera 
Cruz the Ist June, has informed us that Tampico was 
closely invested by Bustamente’s forces, who were in pos- 
session of the pass into the harbor, and nothin 
in or out without their consent. The city of Mexico was 
perfectly tranquil and the government was raising troops. 
The first instalment of the sum stipulated by treaty 
been paid by the Mexicans to the French. 


From Tampico.—Information has been received in this 
city, by the schooner Creole, from ‘Tampico, that General 
Arista, at the head of 660 infanty (Central troops) arrived 
at the bar of Tampico from Altemira on the night of the 
27th ult., surprised and captured in a few minutes the small 
party of Federalists who were stationed there to defend 
the place, without losing, or having even a single man 
wounded, belonging ‘to his party. The man of-war schr., 
formerly the old Independence of Texas, stationed at the 
bar, was captared in fifteen minates, the greater part of 
her crew basely deserting the few resolute men on board, 
jumped overboard and escaped, leaving her two principal 
officers, (one a Frenchman who behaved nobly) and seven 
men, all wounded, to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
General Arista had dispatched a brig to Vera Cruz, to ob- 
tain eight large pieces of ordinance and two bomb cannons, 
with which he intended to attack the city of Tampico, and 
according to his expressed determination carry it without 
sacrificing a single man. Bustamente was at Altemira, 
and was daily expected at Tampico. 

Matamoras, May 27.—T here are in this place near 2000 
troops under the command of General Valentia Canalizo. 
The comaunications between this place and the capital 
have been for more than six months intercepted by the 
Federalists. The schooner Albert of New Orleans has 
been lost at the entrance of the bar of Brazos de Santiago. 
The cargo has been sold for $3130. The schr. Southern- 
er has been seized by the custom house. General Canalizo 
left this place on the 19th at the head of 700 men and six 
pieces of artillery, with the design, as be said, of going to 
San Fernando, but he has more probably gone to join the 
forces of Gegeral Bustamente for the purpose of attacking 
Tampico. 

Sritt Larter rrom Mexico.—By slips from the New 
Orleans Picayune, under date of June 12, we have received 
dates from Vera Cruz, via Galveston, two days later than 
our previous advices. Col. Bee, the Texian Minister to 
Mexico, left Vera Cruz on the 30th May for Havana. The 
troops taken at the defeat of Mexia are many of them em- 
ployed in the streets of Vera Cruz, and are treated with 
great severity. It is stated that the Mexicans have not a 
single man-of-war left. Lemus, a brave and skilful gene- 
ral, has still near 2000 Federalists under his command in 
the vicinity of Munclova. ‘The Government party look 
upon him as a dangerous customer. The Federalists at 
Tampico still hold out manfully against the Centralists, 

From Mrxico.—The N. O. Commercial Bulletin pub- - 
lishes the following extract from a letter writen at Vera 
Cruz:— 


A private letter from Mexico, under date of May 25, in- 
forms us that the Rev. Dr. Moidon, Apostolic Vicar of 
Texas, reached that city on the 13th of May, and next 
morning called to pay his respects to the President, ad in- 
terim, who would not see him under pretext of business. 
That night, at 12 o’clock, he was conducted to prison, 
where he remains without hope of acquiring his liberty at 
present. 

The Mexican Government is organizing an army of 
60.000 men, with which to recover the sovereignty of their 
lost province of Texas, and appear determined to make a 
desperate effort to effect it. 





APPCINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

John P. Anderson to be Attorney of the United States 
for the Western Bistrict of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
Benjamin Patton, jr., resigned. 

Ely Moore, Surveyor of the District and Inspector of 
the Revenue for the port of New York. to take effect on 
the Ist of July next, in the place of H taig. 

de Consul of the 


U. 8. for the Island o 





Philip A. de Crene of Portland, Mi r Paver 
artiniq ique, in the place of Peyton 
Gay, removed. ap 
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AFFAIRS IN FLORIDA. 
(Correspondence of the Army and Navy Chronicle.) 
. Fort Kine, May 27, 1838. 

The last fifteen or twenty days have been to us a season of 
much interest and speculation. The Florida war has been 
so often ended, that every step taken to effect a result so de- 
sirable seemed to sink us still deeper in the mire, and caused 
us to look confidently for a more harrassing and sanguinary 
continuance. But the occurrences of the last week leave no 
doubt that the-war is ended, and we at least have the pros- 
pect of being relieved from pursuing’an enemy who can never 
be found or numbered but under a flag of truce. 

General Macomb arrived at Garey’s Ferry in April, and 
immediately issued orders to the army generally, of such a 

racter as would be the means of opening a eommunication 
with hostiles, and appointed the Ist of May fora general council 
at Fort King. Allthe friendly Indians and negroes were des- 
patched into the interior with instructions to obtain an inter- 
view if possible; but, from the threats which had been from time 
to time received from them, there were but few who predicted 
a successful result. The most experienced officers in Florida 
were of this opinion. No Indian or white man would run 
the hazard of encountering them, as Sam Jones had sent in 
word that any stranger who approached his camp, under any 
circumstances whatever, he should be put to death. 

* Gen Macomb arrived here on the 30th of April, but not an 
Indian was to be seen or heard of; and from the frequent de- 
predutions in different parts of the country, the prospect of 
a successful result, was, indeed, gloomy. Gen. Taylor came 
soon after, completely discouraged. The friendly Indian who 
had been with him some six or eight months, instead of being 
the medium of communication with the hostiles, had joined 
them, taking with him all the friendly Indians at Tampa, and 
leaving word that Gen. Macomb had come for the purpose of 
gathering them in undey friendly assurances, seize them, and 
transport them to Arkansas, and that he and his friends were 
not to be deceived. 

After this become known, every officer saw but a recur- 
rence of those disheartening events which have characterized 
this protracted war from its verycommencement. Gen. Mac- 
omb, however, was not willing to obandon his object under 
these circumstances, and accordingly adopted every plan that 
could be devised to attain the desired end. Indian John, a 
friendly Indian, together with his women and children, re- 
ceived presents and provisions, and were directed to take 
themselves to the hammocks and swamps, aud not return un- 
til he had had an interview with some of the hostiles. He 
returned after the lapse of a few days, bringing intelligence 
that eight Mickasukie warriors were encamped within a mile 
of us, and the following morning would visit the camp. 

Early in the morning these distinguished visiters were seen 
wending their way through the pine woods towards our en- 
campment, bearing a white flag, and headed by Har-lock-tus- 
te-nuggee, a Mickasukiechief. They were received by Gen. 
Macomb with much form and ceremony, and with every mark 
of friendship and kindness. All of them were much embar- 
rassed by the appearance of so many officers and soldiers in 
uniform, and it was not until they were told that they per- 
tained to the rank of the great chief that was sent to talk to 
them, that they were at all satisfied. The appearance of 
these Indians was indeed interesting; some of them had had 
no intercourse with the whites for at least three years. The 
chief Har-lock-tuste-nuggee was a man about thirty years ‘of 
age, well-dressed, tall, commanding person, manly, prepos- 
sessing countenance, and an expressive and fluent speaker. 
The others were quite young, and remarkable for their hide- 
ous and repulsive faces, and their fine, well-proportioned, 
athletic persons, which were well displayed, they having no 
other garb than a rough buck-skin shirt. The General ex- 
plained tothem clearly and briefly the object of his visit among 
them, and, if they were willing to comply with his demands, 
the white and red man could once more be at peace. The 
country below Pease creek was shown to them upon the map, 
the boundary defined, and if they were disposed to go there 
and be at peace, and not cross the line, they should remain 
unmolested for the time being; and that those Indians who 
were committing depredations along the frontiers, in the vicin- 
ity of Tallahassee, must be brought in without delay. If you 
are willing to accede to this, said Gen. Macomb, we can again 
be friends; if not, the war must be continued. The chief 
evinced much pleasure, and expressed his willingness to com- 
ply with every demand. The Indians, he said, were scatter- 
ed throughout che country in parties of four and five, but he 
knew that so soon as those west of the Suwannee river heard 
what he should send to them, they would cease their depre- 
dations, come in imniediately, and retire to the country as- 
signed them. His young men he would send there without 
delay, requiring them to come in. 

This chief and his companions left us the following morn- 


- ing, and eight days after encamped in our vicinity wih up- 


wards of a hundred souls In the mean time Lieut. Col. 
Harney arrived from Key Biscayne with Chitto-tuste-nuggee, 
the ey chief of the Seminoles and Mickasukies,. Sandy, 
a faithful black interpreter, after three days’ search, accident- 
ally discovered this Indian near the Everglades, returning 
from a fishing excursion. He immediately accosted him, 
when tlie chief asked him what he wanted there. “I sup- 
pose you have come with more lies.” Sandy, however, re- 








lated to him the instructions given to Col. Harney by Gen. 
Macomb, which he was induced to believe, and consented to 
accompany him to the fort. 

Upon Chitto-tuste-nuggee’s arrival at Fort Lauderdale, he 
obtainéd from Lieut. Col. Harney a corroboration of all that 
had been told him by Sandy. He expressed his willingness 
to accompany Col. Harney to any point to meet Gen. Macomb; 
but, before doing so, was desirous to return to his tribe and 
consult upon the acceptance of the terms offered them. After 
an absence of three days, he returned, bringing with him 
O-che-hadjo, a young chief who had been delegated by the 
tribe to witness his proceedings with the whites. 

Sam Jones, from his age and inability to travel, declined 
coming, but desired his acquiescence in the terms propssed 
to be made known. This men, in the opinion of the Indians, 
has never been considered animportant chief, and less so now 
than ever. The Mickasukies, of which tribe he is a chief, 
have heretofore occupied the northern portion of the peninsula; 
but from the inroads made upon them by the troops, they 
have been obliged to retire south, cultivate and live upon land 
belonging to the Seminoles, who are by far more numerous. 
The Seminoles, finding this to be the case, and having an an- 
tipathy to this feeble but warlike nation, determined to bring 
them into subjection by insisting upon the election of a Semi- 
nole chief, who was to govern all, and, in the event of their 
refusal, compel them to leave their country. The Mickasu- 
kies, being reduced to this emergency, consented, and Chitto- 
tuste-nuggee was elected chief. He is about forty years of 
age, remarkably pleasant and affable when spoken to, but at 
other times very dignified and reserved. By his conversa- 
tion and conduct in and out of council, he showed himself to 
be a man of much intelligence and observation. The Indians 
paid him great respect, and seemed gratified in having so able 
a counsellor. ; 

The last council was held on the 22d instant; both chiefs 
were present, together with forty-five Seminole and Mickasu- 
kie warriors. Gen. Macomb upon this occasion, as upon all 
others, gave to ita dgree of excitement and interest by adher- 
ing to imposing forms and ceremonies. Indeed, this is indis- 
pensable in all negotiatioas with Indians, for among the most 
degenerated these customs are retained from generation to 
generation, and attach to all that is said a degree of solem- 
nity which they believe is gratefully received by the Great 
Spirit. 

PA large council chamber was erected, and the General and 
his staff, with all the officers at the post, in uniform, were 
escorted to the council by the band of the 7th infantry and a 
company of dragoons on foot. White flags were hoisted at 
different points; a fire was built in the centre of the chamber, 
around which the Indians were seated in profound silence ; 
pipes and tobacco were given to them, and amid a cloud of 
smoke the Indians passed round, shaking hands with all pre- 
sent The terms of peace were again fully explained to them 
—that they were to go below Pease creek and remain within 
the prescribed limits, as shown by the black lines drawn upon 
the map, and be at peace. The 15th day of July next is the 
day agreed upon for them to be within the country for the 
present allotted them. Chitto-tuste-nuggee followed in a 
brief and sensible speech. He expressed, with great earnest- 
ness, the pleasure he derived in being once more friends; and 
his concurrence and that of his tribe in all that had been pro- 
posed. The most vigorous measures, he said, should be im- 
mediately adopted to bring in the straggling parties, and a 
complete removal should be effected to the country assigned 
without delay. He desired that posts might be established 
near their boundaries to keep the whites from intruding upon 
them; and that a space of ground might be made between 
them—a neutral ground—upon which neither Indians nor 
white men dared to venture. Har-lock-tuste-nuggee said: 
‘He had but little to say~the chief who had preceded him 
had spoken the words of his own heart—the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife are now buried forever—and the Great Spirit 
knows our hearts are true. Six of my young men, who you 
see are not here, are gone west of the,Suwanee river, and in 
the vicinity of Tallahassee, to carry the greattalk. I know,” 
said he, ‘that murders have been recently committed—it 
could not be otherwise—as those Indians have not yet heard 
the word of our great futher. When they hear it, all will be 
peace, and our people shall immediately retire to the country 
designated.” 


When he had finished, Gen. Macomb told them if any one 
present had any thing to say he was ready to hear them. 
They said they had nothing to say, their chiefs had spoken 
the words of their own hearts. The council broke up after 
being 1n session about four hours. very act and expression 
on the part of the Indians evinced the utmost sincerity and 
friendship. They attributed the war to the proper cause— 
the aegression of the whites—and were willing to retire to 
any part of Florida to avoid those unfortanate collisions which 
have existed for so many years. The men were destitute of 
clothing other than a buckskin shirt, and the women and chil- 
dren were almost in a state of nudity. Those who had cov- 
ering were wrapped up in old forage-bags, picked up in the 
vicinity of abandoned posts; they were truly objects of com- 
miseration. 

The gathering in of the Indians and their removal are as- 





signed to the commanding officers of the different posts 


eee 
and the discreet and judicious manner in which all things 
have been conducted, we have no doubt that peace is (if the 
Government is so disposed) permanently restored. No de- 
ception has been practiced ; nothing has been disguised; and 
to General Macomb’s candor and frankness, his generous at- 
tentions to their wants and wishes, and to his knowledge of 
their habits and manners, may be attributed his success in 
the present undertaking. He certainly deserves great credit 
for his untiring zeal and perseverance in overcoming the nus 
merous and discouraging circumstances which occuried from 
day to day; and the citizens of Florida, if actuated by any 
other motives than gain, should be grateful for his efforts in 
closing a war which is only distinguished for its cold-bloeded 
murders—its drain upon the Treasury of our country+and its 
filling the pockets of those who have done mach, and may be 
expected to do more, in contributing to its continuance. 

The country, which is, for the present, assigned to the In- 
dians, ia within a line commencing at the soathern point of 
land between Charlotte Harbor and Sanybel River; thence 
north up Pease creek to a line ranning due east, striking the 
head of Lake Istokpoga; thence to the Kissimmee river by 
Istokpoga creek, down the Kissimmee through Lake O-kee- 
cho-bee, directly south to Shark river, continuing to its mouth; 
and from thence to the place of beginning. This boundary 
gives them a country inhabitable for any white man. The 
larger portion of it, most of the year, is completely inundated. 
There is some land, in the vicinity of Pease creek and the 
Kissimmee river, susceptible of cultivation; but elsewhere, 
that which is not overflown is deep sand. By this arrange- 
ment the Indians are excluded from the Atlantic, to which 
they heretofore have had free access; and, like the Arabs, 
have rebbed and destroyed all who have been so unfortunate 
as to be wrecked upon that coast. 

The southern extremity of the peninsula is reserved and is 
said to be good land, and desirable for the location of forts 
and light-houses. A chain of posts is to be established across 
the country, from Tampa Bay to Fort Mellon, leaving a space 
of country—a neutral ground—between the Indian boundary 
and the nearest post, of about fifty milesin breadth. Infantry 
and dragoons are to occupy the posts, and by placing there 
intelligent and judicious officers, who are acquainted with the 
Indian character, and with the disposition of the settlers ree 
sorting to such places for traffic and gain, we may look for 
much good resulting from the present arrangement. One 
thing must result from it: we can, within the coming six or 
nine months, obtain an intimate knowledge of their fastnesses 
and if the Government persists in driving them from the 
country, merely to carry out the policy of emigration which 
is adopted, we can meet them upon more equal grounds and 
perhaps succeed. But if the true policy be observed, that 
which is due to humanity and justice, and that which is de- 
manded by our citizens, who are thickening upon our West- 
ern frontier unprotected, they will be allowed toremain. Let 
loose such spirits as these in a country to which they must be 
taken by force, and the scenes which have been enacted here 
the last four years will bear no comparison with the bloody 
conflicts and murders which must ensue upon that border, 
where are assembled fifty thousand warriors, who only want 
a leader to give vent to a feeling which can never be subdued. 

If the war is again commenced, the Indians will be driven 
from the Everglades, and the country will again be overrun 
by parties of four and five, who will be a terror to every set- 
tler and village. Let them go to the country to which they 
have gladly consented to go; and if they remain at peace, why 
disturb them? No man can crave it, but for its delightful 
climate; and fet time accomplish that which the best bluod 
and coffers of our country have failed todo. We may talk of 
the triumph of the Indians, and of the prostration of the hon- 
or of our arms; this is all idle, and belongs to the crafty spec- 
ulator, and the loafers who have been hanging upon our fron- 
tier from the commencement of the war, and who will now be 
reduced to the necessity of working for their daily bread. 

‘The integrity of our Government is involved only when re- 
moving the Indians from a country which they have sold, and 
which can be cultivated bythe whites. This has already been 
accomplished; and some magnanimity should be displayed 
towards an enemy who is willing to abandon the whole for # 
portion upon which no white man can live. It is impossible 
not to feel an interest in these people, who for four years have 
heen contending for their homes. Florida is the land of their 
birth; but, independent of this, there is no country in the 
| world so peculiarly adapted to their wants and habits. Its 
climate, at all seasons of the year, is so mild that a single 
article of dress is sufficient for their comfort; the soil is fertile, 
producing spontaneously roots and vegetables enough to sup- 
ply their wants; its rivers and ponds abound with fish and 
turtle; and in its har.mocks and pine barrens game of every 
description can be found whenever they are disposed to hunt it. 

This is the country they have been contending for, until 
they are now driven to a nook and corner uninhabitable for 
civilized man; for which they come, as humble suppliants, to 
ask or receive peaceable possession. 


F.iorma.—We have had two or three straggling ac- 
counts during the past week of murders committed by the 
Indians, but the news received by this morning’s mail is 
more favorable. The Indians are comixg in,from every 

uarter and the most confident belief 1: cntertained, that 








throughout the country; and from the conduct of the Indians, 





e war is in reality ended. 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Ontice of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 














[> It would be extremely ungallant in us not to yield 
place to the following spirited remarks, from the pen of one 
of the most gifted of the class about which they are written, 
even if we did not agree with the sentiments expressed ; but 
as we perfectly accord with them, we cheerfully present them 
to the serious contemplation of the ‘ beau sexe:’ 

WOMEN OF GENIUS. 

Women of genius ?—Yes! Let us throw down the gaunt- 
let, and take up the mooted point. Gentlemen of ‘ The New- 
Yorker’! will you refuse us your assistance? or do you in- 
cline to the opinions lately advocated in an article with the 
above title, the drift of which appeared to be that these gifted 
ladies are, above all others, the proper and legitimate sub- 
jects of matrimonial election and felicity (an opinion to which 
we are far from crying amen)? Genius in man or woman is 
always an erratic, wandering propensity, something strangely 
at variance with the settled, and sober, every-day habit of this 
weary world—something leading its possessor to delight rather 
in its quiet and sunshiny corners than to walk gravely and 
contentedly along its dusty pathway. Is it then any dispar- 
agement to a class of our gifted countrymen to say that, asa 
body, women of genius are not free from little eccentricities 
and pleasant conceits in their daily walk; that more than 
others they are prone to those little discrepancies which make 
strange gaps indemestic comfort and respectability; that even 
their pins and needles seem at times to partake of the lo- 
comotive faculties of their fair owners’ minds, and their very 
blue stockings are apt to exhibit little rents and omissions 
which, would shock a tidy spinster of no pretensions ?7—and 
all this for writing ‘ nipperty-tipperty poetry nonsense ’—all 
this for becoming singing-birds to the public, forsooth ! 

With these views, can we approve of trapping the unwary, 
hanging out a false advertisement, holding up to view a wrong 
side of the picture, representing these women of enlarged 
souls ‘cabined, cribbed, and confined,’ to the narrow limits 
of domestic life, acting their parts to a charm, and never 
dreaming of building the lofty rhyme, or making themselves 
a name? Impossible! Whatever purpose literary women 
were made for, we do not think it was for this. We have an 
objection to holding up matrimony as the true end of woman 
to this class of our readers. Why should a lady of fine fac- 
ulties and cultivated mind desire only to become ‘the do- 
mestic assistant of some hum-drum man’? Whi should a 
woman of genius consider herself able to dispense with that 
time, and sedulous attention, and self-devotion which a man 
of genius finds necessary for him to gain a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame? Why should unhappy gentlemen be excited by 
false representation to marry ladies, who, if they retain their 
literary habits, will often cause the wretched wight to exclaim, 
as he looks at his wife’s once snowy fingers, “Oh, this ink! 
this ink!” ; 

It is not a consummation to be wished: there are many 
reasons. What gentleman of ordinary taients could marry a 
woman of great genius and proportionate energy without 
wishing at times ‘ to hide his diminished head’? What pub- 
lic man would desire to be outshone by his own wife? It is 
clearly a false position! Women of genius were not created, 
like ordinary mortals, only to be wooed, won, and comforta- 
bly married. More than any other class they can dispense 
with such contingencies. They were born to enlighten, bless 
and purify the moral atmosphere. And as genius in the lady 
by no means ensures that of her husband, how ludicrous ap- 
pears often the position of the parties, reminding one of the 
introduction in the immortal Pickwick Papers— Sir I am 
Mr. Leo Hunter, husband of Mrs. Leo Hunter, who writes 
for the Magazines’! 

Certainly those gentlemen are scarcely to be blamed who 
shrink from such a notoriety. We have ever been able cor- 
dially to excuse the expected spouse of Miss Hannah Moore, 
who, as the time for their nuptials drew near, terrified at 
what he was about to commit, was not forthcoming at 
the church-door, but had, as was afterward ascertained, 
mounted his horse and rode away, no one knew whither— 
and this not from any dislike of his intended bride, but from 
pure, sheer dread of the keen encounter of such a mighty in- 


tellect. Nor do we wonder. How could an ordinary man 
think of appropriating to himself that mind which had scarcely 
its equal in the country, without trembling at his own pre- 
sumption? 

There is, too, an absorbing power in literary pursuits, 
which, lifting the mind quite above common occupations, 
would scarcely render a lady of this turn a more agreeable 
domestic companion, How can she be expected to sew on a 
button, whose soul is so clearly above buttons? What is the 
time actually spent in committing wild thoughts and floating 
fancies to paper, compared to the hours when those thoughts 
are under review ?—hours when the husband of the lady, if a 
dull man, might indeed tell the same story over twice, or ask 
in vain for another cup of tea, while his affectionate partner, 
if at last awakened, would indignantly reply to his repeated 
inquiries, in the words of the old ballad, : 

‘Sir, I ride on a horse with wings.’ 

We also observe an awkward forgetfulness in the paper be- 
fore us, of the fact that women of genius have seldom much 
respect for any but men of genius; that in their magic glass 
ordinary mortals do look very ordinary. Wherefore, then, 
expose them to an unhappy daily comparison? There is 
another fact: men of genius, aware of their own little eccen- 
tricities, and knowing too well the rambling and truant pro- 
pensities of the craft, seldom marry women of genius, but 
rather avoid an equality of intellect when contracting such 
alliances, leaving thus all the sacrifices to be made by the 
lower order, the ordinary mortals, the unhappy victims, the 
deluded gentleman of common power, who believes that a 
woman of fine ability and keen perception can find amuse- 
ment in his frivolous conversation, and never feel her mind 
soaring above its dead level of insipidity and dullness. It iz 
to warn such, that I write. There are dangerous movements 
abroad. This article may have connection with them. Wo- 
men are advocating many strange opinions, gaining new views 
of their powers and capacities. They have recently, in the 
city of New-York, sat on committees, and addressed public 
meetings—and what more likely than a combination of wo- 
men of genius, agreeing to represent themselves as tame, harm- 
less, interesting personages, till’ such time as their objects 
have been attained, their true character veiled, and they find 
that they can triumphantly present a petition to depose the 
misguided husbands whom these representations have gained 
—to assume their privileges, run for Congress, and aspire to 
the Presidential chair? In this view, what so dangerous as 
upholding women of genius? Does not every intelligent man 
agree with a work we have lately read, in which intellectual 
power was defined to be something that in the mind of man 
required to be developed, improved and called out, but in the 
mind of woman something that must be kept back, tram- 
meled, forbidden to show itself, lest, as the author strangely ob- 
serves, it shuuld produce misery to its possessor and the world? 

Women of genius !—Unhappy and misrepresented class !— 








I drop a few tears as I close this article—but beseech ye 
with all earnestness not to mistake your vocation; not to di-| 
rect all your attention to thoughts of domestic felicity ; not to | 
disavow your little eccentricities to attain that end; not to 
desire only ‘ to become domestic assistants of humdrum men,’ 
but, ‘ redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled’ from vulgar 
prejudice, seek intellectual eminence, and don intellectual ar- 
mor, till you write, not merely from the desire of sympathy, 
or the impulse of excited feelings, but from the dictates of an 
enlarged mind and enlightened spirit—a mind sufficient to find 
pleasure in its own resources, and a spirit so benignly bright 


as to shed its influence on all within the sphere of its ministry. 
Brooklyn, June 14. * + 





The Southern Literary Messenger.—The number com- 
mences with a sketch of some passages in the life of William 
H. Crawford, demonstrative of the valuable traits of his char- 
acter. It is interesting, but more bunglingly written than we 
supposed it possible for a man of education to write, when 
upon a topic which must have stimulated and not depressed 
his powers. Mr. Eugene Vail, Secretary as he was, should 
have employed a reporter of his reminiscences, who could 
have thrown them into respectable Engtish. The Editor 
should have taken great liberties with Mr. Vail’s manuscript ; 
for the article in its present state is a curiosity—at least in 
this Magazine, distinguished as it has been for the accurate 
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The Blighted One is a bit of romance that will afford su- 
perlative gratification to the adorers of superfine sentiment 
and broken-hearted distraction. Its incidents are said to be 
true; they are certainly improbable. The verdict of the cor- 
oner’s jury, introduced near the conclusion of so terrible a 
tale of suicide, is, to say the least, amusing. We hope to see 
no more “ Blighted Ones’”’ in a Magazine whose general tone 
is so manly and free from affectation. Pleasant Range, by 
Mrs. M. G. Milward, is capital, besides being quite original. 
We should like no better fun than to read a two-volume novel 
by this graphic writer. ‘We have not laughed as much since 
the thirteenth number of Nicholas Nickleby. “Humbugs of 
New-York” is a dissertation upon general empericism, not a 
review of Dr. Reese’s book of that name. The writer has 
strength and elegance, and touches the subject of Abolition 
with a felicitous pen. We wholly disagree with his briefly- 
expressed commendation of the book, whoee title forms the 
text of his article. Instead of being clear, we consider jit a 
dull, heavy, conceited, absurd, ignorant, stupid, blundering 
display of imbecility. It proved nothing, refuted. nothing: it 
fell still-born from the press, and no critical galvanism ¢an 
make it kick with a semblance of life. Characterof Medea 
—a grand, a noble paper, exhibiting that fine scholarship and 
pure classical teste, which have so marked the papers on 
similar topics in Blackwood. In this working age, we come 
upon such a paper, with as much pleasurable surprise as we 
should feel in encountering the ruins of a Grecian temple on 
the site of a new city in the West. 

Among the remaining papers in this number, we notice as 
peculiarly worthy of praise, Mr. James F. Otis’s beautifully 
selected chaplet of verses on the charms of May ; an interest- 
ing account of Virginia, transcribed from the Royal MSS. in 
the British Museum; and Mr. J. N. Reynolds’s Leaf from an 
Unpublished Journal. We hardly know of a more fluent and 
affluent writer than Mr. Reynolds., The mind of the reader 
rushes along with his, as if, to use*a sailor’s expression, he 
‘had it in tow.” This is the effect of a strong, clear, well- 
regulated intellect, which, secure in the possession of high 
powers, is competent at all times to their fullest exercise. 

We say to Mr. White, Macte virtute. Go on in the same 
exalted path, and if your periodical is not warmly cherished 
by the literary men of the country, the discredit will be theirs 
—the honor cannot fail to be your own. 





Travels in Palestine and Syria: by George Robinson, 
Esq. (Paris: printed for the author. London: Henry 
Colburn. New-York: sold by Franklin Robinson. Two 
volumes, octavo; pp. 358, 444.)—Right seldom is it that 
our eyes are greeted with a book like this—a book of trav- 
els executed in the style and with the beauty of the Lon- 
don Annuals; paper white as snow and smooth as porcelain; 
type new and double-leaded; margin of princely amplitude, 
and illustrations, if not equal to the ‘ Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book,’ at least good enough for the reader’s expectation and 
the price ofthe work. Probably these particulars may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the wealthy and accomplished author 
has taken the trouble to become his own publisher, and pre- 
pared his volumes with reference not to their cost, but to his 
own taste. Would that all authors of merit were able to set 
forth their labors in the same comfortable and luxurious dress! 

Mr. Robinson’s preface is a model. He introduces it with 
the axiom of De Weiss: ‘ T'out homme doit au publique le 
tribut de son activité, et devrait s’efforcer de laisser quelque 
trace honorable de son existence.’ Indeed this preface, in 
addition to being brief, pertinent, and in very good taste, act- 
ually embodies a summary of the subject-matter, and an im- 
partial and very appropriate review of the whole book. We 
recommend it particularly to Mr. Cooper, as rather the worst 
preface-writer in the literary world. 

On this wise, Mr. Robingon remarks, after giving an out- 
line of his entire journey in less than two pages: 

“Such is the brief outline of a tour, dilating itself from an 
intended period of a few weeks to as many years, and under- 
taken with no other object than that of gratifying personal cu- 
riosity. The author can, indeed, with sincerity disclaim ever 
having entertained the remotest intention of putting in type 
his notes and observations at the time he mede them—con- 
fessing with cheerfulness that however much he may have 
traveled for his own amusement and instruction, he considers 
himself in many ways i uate to furnish data for 
the solution or elucidation of questions which concern in a 











and elequent style of its contributors. 


higher degree the geographer and archecologist. But, hav- 
ing made a more complete and extensive tour of the Levant 
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‘it has ha to others to have done, his sole object 
ishing resent volumes has been a wish to be use- 
the general reader by imparting, in a simple and em- 
bodied form, the result of his own nal observations upon 
countries he has visited, together with that information con- 
cerniag them which hitherto lay scattered over the works ofa 
hundred different authors. - For this reason, as well as for the 
specific and undigressive style in which the narrative is car- 
ried on, he is.induced to think that his work will be of great 
convenience to future travelers—well remembering the griev- 
ous encumbrance of huge volumes or the way, which, he 
humbly considers, are much better consulted in the seclusion 
of a library, than on the highroaud from Jerusalem to Da- 
mascus. 


And thus it is. The work will be invaluable to all future 
travelers; for, to all intents and purposes, it is a guide-book, 
and scarcely inferior, as such, to Madame Starke’s popular 
volume. The style is certainly unpretending, and very prac- 
tical. The whole is written in the form of a diary, and each 
day’s transactions and observations are separately and faith- 
fully recorded ; but the writer seldom gets beyond simple mat- 
ters of fact. He does not digress, speculate, nor apostro- 
phise. ‘He has noeurprising adventures to relate. He finds 
neither space nor time for episodes, and, of course, as a mere 
reading book, the work lacks interest now and then. Com- 
pared with the recent work of Dumas on Egypt and Arabia 
Petrea, it is as a well-defined map by the side of a magnifi- 
cent, glowing, living landscape—excellent in its way—and 
yet a very different kind, an inferior order of excellence from 
and to the brilliant production of the French traveler. The 
latter is a philosopher and a poet; the former a plain, blunt 
historian. 

The work of Mr. Robinson contains the following illustra- 
tions : , 

In Colored Lithograph.—1. View of Jerusalem. 2. Exte- 
rior of the Holy Sepulchre. 3. Antiquities in the Town afid 
Environs. 4. View of Bethlehem. 5. Distant View of Mt. 
Thabor. 6. View of Bierout. 7. Cedars of Lebanon. 8. Ru- 
ins of Balbec. 9. View of Damascus. 10. The Orontes, 
near Soudich. 

Engraved Maps and Plans.—1. Plan of Jerusalem. 2. 

* Ground-Plan of the Church of the Resurrection, at Jerusalem. 
3. Map of the Holy Land. 4. Plan of the Ruins of Balbec 
(Heliopolis.) 5. Plan of the Ruins of Amman (Ammon.) 
6. Plan of the Ruins of Djerash (Gerasa.) 7. Map of the 
Haouran. &. Map of Syria. 

Mr. Robinson shows great familiarity with, and great de- 
votion for, the Bible ; and his frequent allusions to the Sacred 
Volume, with his brief quotations from it, add much to the 
interest and the value of his work. 
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Conversations with Goethe in the Last Years of his Life. 
—This is the fourth volume of ‘ Specimens of Foreign Litera- 
ture,’ a translation from the German of Eckermann, by S. M. 
Fuller, and by far the most interesting of the series. It is 
indeed a truly delightful volume, and one that will afford ev- 
ery lover of literature as much instruction as entertainment. 

The translation, we are infornied, is made bya lady. With 
a very few verbal oversights, such as the wrong collocation of 
a little word now and then, a fault which translators from the 
German are insensibly liable to commit, it is an excellent trans- 
lation—simple, easy, flowing, and conversational—just what 
it ought to be. It has all the transparency and beauty of ori- 
ginal composition. The lady has done herself uncommon 
ezedit, while at the same time she has conferred on the lit- 
erary community a solid and substantial benefit, in the most 
pleasing form. We give her a cordial welcome to the great 
field of intellect she has entered, and cannot but indulge the 
hope of soon meeting her there again, 

We have had nothing so and original in this depart- 
ment of literature since the invéluable contribution of Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, the rich ‘Specimens of the Table-Talk’ of 
his revered uncle and father-in-law. Germany is inexhausti- 
ble in its intellectual treasures, and we long for more and 
more of them. Let them be judiciously selected, as in this 
instance, and, although we may not approve every sentiment 
or suggestion they contain, still the many golden hints thrown 

out must be of inestimable service to the literati of both Eng- 
land and America. We want works of art and nature—we 
deplorably want them, on both sides of the water. Only 


think of the wretched stuff of every month! What, for exam- 
ple, could possibly be morg crude, inartificial and ephemeral 


—a greater injustice and disgrace to herself and fatal to her 
story—than Lady Bulwer’s manner of writing her ‘Cheveley’? 
—a book so full of politics and irrelevant trash of all sorts, 
smuggled into the fiction, that we require the seven-league 
boots of our younger years to'stride over them. It is a base 
imposition upon the good nature of the public. 

We hope that these most attractive ‘ Conversations with 
Goethe’ will be extensively read, as we have no doubt they will 
be. They contain lessons of wisdom and experience, max- 
ims of literary method and art, that we think eminently 
formed to improve the writers of the day. We find so many 
of them come home to our maturest views of mental improve- 
ment, strong thinking and strong writing, that we cannot too 
earnestly desire their dissemination. When we see multi- 
tudes innumerable of worthless books pouring from the press, 
we cannot but wish either to diminish their number or to ele- 
vate their character, and we are persuaded that these charm- 
ing Conversations, faithfully reported as they appear to be, 
will have a tendency to effect both purposes. The instructed 
and the uninstructed, as Horace has it, will no doubt con- 
tinue to write; but the better part will gradually purify their 
compositions from base admixtures, and thus draw the ser- 
vile part after them. Such, indeed, are our hopes and as- 
pirations. We might give some interesting selections from the 
unique autobiography of Eckermann, and the discriminating 
introductory remarks of the translator, and perhaps we may 
afford our readers that gratification hereafter; but for the 
present we. must refer them to the volume itself. We assure 
tkem, that even if they are no friends to the illustrious Ger- 
man, they will peruse these openings out of his mind and 
heart, as well as the minutiz of his life and home, with ex- 
treme avidity. 





New Books.~—We are still behindhand in our acknowledge- 
ments of the New Works with which we have been furnished 
by our kind and mindful friends the publishers. 

To Messrs. Weeks, Jordan and Co., of Boston, we are in- 
debted for a budget of pleasant little books, the chief of which 
is Mary Howitt’s “ Birds and Flowers, and other Country 
Things.” This is a charming collection of bright thoughts 
and sweet fancies, thrown into most melodious verse. The 
author is, of all the female poets of the day, our favorite. We 
shall take occasion to choose many gems from this casket. 
“ The American Flower-Garden Companion ;” “ The Amer- 
ican Fruit-Garden Companion ;” and “A Treatise on the 
Culture of the Dahlia and Cactus,” are three eminently use- 
ful works from the pen of Mr. E. Sayers, who seems to unite 
experimental knowledge with the best ability to communi- 
cate it to others. ‘Charles Hartland, or the Village Mis- 
sionary,” is well and truly described in the preface of its Ed- 
itor, Mr. Wm. A. Alcott, ‘author of The House I live in, 
etc.’:— The book is designed, as will readily be seen, to 
convey moral and religious instruction, by exhibiting to the 
young, in pictures of every-day life the excellence of virtue on 
the one hand, and the miseries of vice on the other. It is 
also designed to show the importance and necessity of pos- 
sessing the true missionary spirit in all the ordinary concerns 
and relations of domestic life, and above all in the discharge 
of the responsible duties of a teacher.” 

Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have published “ His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time of 
George III.; to which is added Remarks on Party, and an 
Appendix, by Henry Lord Brougham”—in two neat duode- 
cimo volumes. The character of this splendid production has 
been made already familiar to readers in this country by co- 


. 


pious extracts. 

E. L. Carey and A. Hart have published “ Sketches of 
Public Characters, Discourses and Essays; to which is added 
a Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, by Henry 
Lord Brougham ’’—also in two neat volumes, and similar to 
the preceding work. A translation of another of Paul de 
Kock’s novels has just been issued from the same respectable 
source. 

Mr. E. French has published a “ History of Michigan, 
Civil and Topographical, in a compendious form; With a 
View of the Surrounding Lakes; by James H. Lanman,” in 
an elegant royal octavo volume of 397 pages. This is a work 
which is not only highly creditable to the industry and talents 
of the author, but valuable as an important addition to the 


Ea 


| spirit, and is evidently written throughout con amore, as well 


as with a regard to distinctness in the array of facts and in- 
cidents. Considerable power is evinced in description, and 
there is an ease and grace in the composition which render it 
attractive. 





The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 
—The number for May and June, completing the present se- 
ries of this literally superb periodical lies before us. It is 
embellished with two beautiful engravings, the subject of one 
being “ Trout-Fishing,” and the other a*‘ Forest Joust.” It 
is printed in the best taste and highest style of the art, and 
equal in all respects to works of similar character in England, 
Persons who baye seen the splendid affairs to which we al- 
lude, will appreciate this praise. We have read with inter. 
est and admiration the commencement, now published, of 
‘¢ A Week in the Woodlands; or Scenes on the Road, in the 
Field, and round the Fire; by Frank Forester,’’ whose alias 
is, we are told, H. W. Herbert, author of ‘ The Brothers,’ &e, 
If it be that genileman, he has, Irishly speaking, surpassed 
himself. A more fresh, racy, charming, knowing narrative is 
not to be found in noveldom. If it is well-sustained ihrough- 
out, and it will be a treasure to this, as it would to any other 
journal in any country. 





(> Mr. Colen, the lithographer, has published a spirited 
portrait of George Washington, from Peale’s painting. It is 
of the size of life, and admirably executed. 





Lower Cayapa.—The Montreal papers announce the 
elevation of the Hon. Dominique Mondelet, senior Queen’s 
Counsel, to the Jucicial Office. He is appointed Assistant 
Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, for the District of 
Three Rivers, during the suspension of Mr. Justice Vallieres, 
The Courier pronounces this an excellent appointment. The 
Herald rails at it, of course, the dectrine of that paper being 
that no Canadian French descendant ought to hold any office 
whatever. 

Sir John Colborne has issued two Ordinances, extending 
the operation of the Police Act to all the counties in the Dis- 
trict of Montreal except Ottawa, Shefford, Stanstead and 
Missisquoi; and to the following counties in the District of 
Three Rivers, namely: St. Maurice, Champlain, Yamaska, 
Nicolet and Drummond. 

The barns and out-houses of Col. M’Callum, near Rouse’s 
Point, were burned on Thursday night last ; supposed to have 
been set on fire by some of the refugees. 

A huge steamship, of 1,300 tons, was launched at Quebec 
on.the 13th. She is to be schooner-rigged, and sent to Liv- 
erpool for sale—to take in her engines there. 





From: Trxas.—By the steam packet New York, which 
arrived at New ps Bons on the 10th June, from Texas, 
Houston papers were received to the 7th inst. The steam- 
er Pontchartrain, recently purchased by the federalist party 
of Mexico, put into Matagorda a few days since in distress, 
one of her boilers having burst. She is in the hands of 
the sheriff of Matagorda county. awaiting the orders of 
government. The refusal by the Mexican authorities at 
Vera Cruz to permit the Texian Minister to land in his of 





ficial capacity, created some excitement in the young re- 
public —but such a reception might have been anticipated. 
The hon. Anson Jones, late minister to the country, has 
been elected in the connty of Brazeria to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of the hon. Wm. H. Wharton. 





From Maranuam.—The following information from 
Maranham was received by the Fair American which 
arrived lately at Salem. Mass. Captain Hill states the 
cause of the revolt in that province to be the passage, by 
last year’s Provincial Assembly, of some oppressive laws, 
to which the people would not submit. Those of the in- 
terior had risen ex masse to oppose the enforcement, had 
taken possession of the greater part of the outposts, and 
were advancing towards the capital. The Government 
have put the city in a state of defence, by entrenchments 
and breastworks, at the only assailable part by land, and 
have planted there a number of cannon. A small detach- 
ment of troops had arrived from Ceara, more were expect- 
ed from Pernambucco, and the Maranham troops had been 
recalled from Para. The President of Maranham had is- 
sued his Proclamation calling upon the inhabitants to arm 
themselves, and be prepared to defend the place in case of 
an attack. 





Important Decision to Trattlers.—The Quincy (Mass.) 
Patriot notices a novel decision in an action of Noah Fi- 
field vs. the Braintree and Weymouth Turnpike Corpora- 
tion, determined at the last term of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the county of Norfolk, Mass. It was settled that 
a person traveling upon the common and ordinary business 








historical records of the country. It displays an enthusiastic 


of family concerus—going to a grist mill, &c.—is exempted 
from the payment of toll. 
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Anecpote or Naroteon—After having gained the battle. 
of Wagram, the Emperor Napoleon established his head- 
quarters for a time at Schoenbrun, and there occupied. him- 
self, pending the negociations for his Austrian alliance, with 
reviewing his troops and ‘distributing among them rewards 
and honors. Qne old and brave regiment of the line was 
drawn out before him for this purpose, his custom being to 
examine every corps individually, under the guidance of the 
officers. After having formed regiment into columns, Na- 
poleon entered among the ranks and bestowed praises ang 
decorations on all who appeared worthy of them. Five hou 
he spent on this occupation; and at length, when he had satis- 
fied himself that no man’s claims had been overlooked, he 
finished by saying aloud to the Colonol—“ Now present to me 
the bravest soldier in your whole regiment.” In some cases 
this might have been a difficult matter; it did not appear so 
now. The Colonel, indeed, hesitated for a moment; but the | 
question was caught by the soldiers, and one universal an- 
swer came from the ranks. “ Morio! Corporal Morio!” was 
the cry. The Colonel approved of the decision, and Morio 
was called forward. He was a man still young, but em- 
browned by service; and he already wore on his person three 
badges of merit, andjthe cross of the Legion of Honor. Na- 
poleon looked at him attentively. “ Ah,” said he, “you have 
seen service!” “Fifteen years, my emperor,” replied Mo- 
rio; ‘‘ sixteen campaigns and ten wounds, not to speak of 
contusions.”” How many great battles ?” asked the Emperor. 
“ Sire, I was at your heels at the Bridge of Arcola; [ was 
the first man who entered Alexandria; it was I who gave you 
my knapsack for your pillow at the bivouac of Ulm, when 
forty thousand Austrians capitulated; I took five hussars 
prisoners with my own hands on the day of Austerlitz. It 
was I who served you” “Hold! it is well, very 
well! Morio, I name you Baron of the Empire; and to that 
title I add a hereditary gift of five thousand francs a year.”’— 
Acclamations rose anew from the soldiery. ‘‘ Ah, my empe- 
ror,” said Morio, “ this is too great a reward for me. ButI 
will not play the usurer with your bounty. None of my com- 
panions, while I have it, shall want food or clothing.” 

—Morio still lives. He only quitted the service when his 
master fell; and, in spite of that change, Morio still enjoys 
the Emperor’s gift. He has kept his word to hiscompanions. 
Ne old soldier in the department to which he has retired 
wants wherewithal to drink the health of Napoleon. 

French paper. 





May-Bouas.—An agriculturist of the department of La 
Seine Inferieure has discovered a novel method of destroying 





May-bugs. He procured a couple of the birds called Kuiki- 
manore, from the Sandwich Islands, and taught them to eat 
these insects. During the season he iets them loose at night, 
and they return in the morning, after having, according to his 
calculation, destroyed at least four thousand. These birds 
have bred under his care, and he has now one hundred couples. 
It is really a question worth consideration whether this idea 
might not be followed up to some useful purpose. We have 
now acquired a mastery over the most savage animals, and 
made them subservient to command; we have taught cana- 
ries to talk, dogs to dance, pigs to spell ;—why not, like the 
French farmer, endeavor to exercise this power to some profit- 
able end? In Malta, small birds are kept to free the houses 
of the intolerable pest of flies during the summer season ; and 
by their diligence and activity, they are pretty successful, 
affording no little amusement to the frequenters ‘of some of 
the crowded cafés, by the capers they cut in pursuit of their 
prey. They are ensnared for this purpose by the bird-catch- 
ers, cnd after having had a wing cut, are let loose about the 
house, when they soon become tame; but, as they do not live 
long in this ensnared state, a frequent supply of fresh birds 
is required.. 


Scutpture, Painting, anD Portry.—Sculpture, said 
Pericles, has made great advances in my time; Painting still 
greater: for until the last furty years, it was inelegant and 
rude. Sculpture can go no farther; Painting can: she may 
add scenery and climate to her forms. She may give to Phi- 
loctetes not only the wing of the sea-bird, wherewith he cools 
the throbbing of his wound—not only the bow and the quiver 
at his feet, but likewise the gloomy rocks, the Vulcanian 
vaults, and the distant fires of Lemnos, the fierce inhabitants 
subdued by pity, the remorseless betrayer, and the various 
emotions of his retiring friends. Her reign is boundless, but 
the fairer and the richer portions of her dominions lie within 
the Odyssea. Painting by degrees will perceive her advan- 
tages over Sculpture; but if there are paces between Sculp- 
ture and Painting, there are parasangs between Painting and 
Foetry. The difference is that of wlake confined by moun- 
tains, and a river running on through all the varieties of 

enery, perpetual and unimpeded. Sculpture and Painting 
are moments of life; Poetry is life itself, and every thing | 
around it and above it. 1 Pericles and Aspasia. | 











Sea Steamers.—It is understood that the proceedings of 
he Board, lately in session at Washington, have been ap- 
proved by the Navy Department, and orders issued to com- 
mence immediately the construction of two sea steam-vessels 
of war—one at New-York, and the other at Philadelphia. 
They are to be built upon the same model, and are intended 





ESE 
gines. To test the comparative advantages of the two de- 
scriptions of engines adopted, one of the steamers is to be 
fitted with two inclined engines, of ten feet stroke ; the other 
vessel to have two vertical engines of the same power, of 
seven feet stroke. The dimensions of the hull are reported 
to be—Length between perpendiculars, 220 feet; moulded 
beam, 30 feet; depth of hold, 23 feet and 6 inches; tonnage, 
by custom-house measurement, 1,650 tons. 
[Army and Navy Chronicle. 


The Cost of Folly.—Daniel Eaton, of Pottsdam, Pa., re- 
covered of Geo. L. Hughes, on an action for damages, tried 
on the 3d inst., $200. It was asiogular case. Hughes pro- 
cured a horrible-looking mask, and appeared suddenly before 
a daughter of Eaton as she was retirning, on a Sunday eve- 
ning, from a conference meeting. The consequence was, that 
she was frightened, and fell senseless to the ground; and her 


|| nerves received such a shock, that she was confined to her 


room for several weeks. The action was brought to recover 
the expense attendant upon her illness, and the jury awarded 
the damages above stated. 





Improved Species of Cotton.—There is a communication 
in the last Southern Agriculturist from Col. Elmore, describing 


|a new species of cotton selected in Alabama from a field of 
ithe Petit Gulf Cotton. 


lt grows mueh taller than the com- 
mon plant, and bears a number of short lateral branches only 
four or five inches in length, and bearing twin pods or clus- 
ters of six or seven pods on each branch. The cotton is finer 
than any other kind of short staple, commands four or five 
cents more, and the product is very much more abundant. 
The plant, with leaves like other cotton, resembles the okra 
in other respects, and in rich land will reach a hight of eight 
or nine feet. The seed is not yet in general use, and the 
small quantity to be had sells at very high prices. It ripens 
earlier than the other cotton, and stands a better chance, 
therefore, of escaping the worm, which is very destructive to 
late crops in the South-West. [Charleston Mercury. 





Ohio Loans.—The Legislature of Ohio have authorized 
the following loans to be made during the present year, to 
carry on the Internal Improvement system of the State. 
Wabash and Erie Canal.......... cocecvccecesg tenon? 


Muskingum Improvement.........seseeeeees + 430,000 
Hocking Canal ......csccccccccccccccccccs - +. 300,000 
Walhonding Canal. ......ceececcscecceees coos 100,000 
Western Reserve and Maumee Ruad......... «+. 100,000 


Warren County Canal Company........++++ «+ ++60,000 
Zanesville Work......sseccecevecesceceesese e+ D0,000 

Total amount to be borrowed this year.... .$1,790,000 
- ‘These loans are to be paid in 1860, and are not to bear 
a rate of interest exceeding 6 }' cent. 





Remarkable Longevity.—Mr. Adam Rogers, of Bangor, 
has published an account of the Jengeuity of his father’s 
family, which shows the following remarkable result. They 
were all born and brought up in Mansfield, Mass. and con- 
sisted of six brothers and four sisters, who died at the ages 
set against their respective names:—Timothy Rogers, 100 
years; Israel R. 105; Peleg R. 107; Amos R. 85; Zacheus 
R. 97; Adam R. 104; Lydia Lewis, 90: Betsey Talman, 
100; Eunice Ford, 100; Jane Oldham, 100—making their 
aggregate ages 988. 


Ten pieces of silver coin, about 200 years old, were re- 
centiy ploughed up on B. C. Timmin’s farm, Chester, 
Burlington Co. They are about the size ofa dollar. The 
Phila. Ledger gives the following translations of the in- 
scriptions on two of them: 

No. 1. Dated 1647, comed under Frederick Henry, 
Prince of Orange, in the Belgian city of Campen, in the 
province of Over Yssel. Motto “‘ Confidens in Domino non 
movetur.” ‘Those who trust in God shall not be moved. 

No. 2. Dated 1667 coined under William III, Prince of 
Orange, in the city of Zwol. province of Over Yssel. 
Motto the same. 

These cdin probably came with some of the earlier set- 
tlers of that region of country, sent out by the Dutch West 
India Company in 1621, under a patent granted to them 
by the government of Holland, and are some of the last 
evidences of the authority once claimed over the territory 
known as the New Netherlands, which extended over the 
whole country between the Conneeticut and Delaware 
rivers. [Newark Daily Adv. 


TorxisH Gattantry.—A Mexican, when you praise his 
horse, immediately replies that the horse is at your service; 
which means no more than when in England you write to a 
man, that you are his ‘obedient, humble servant,’ A late 
Turkish Embassador in England actually did what the Mex- 
ican phrase professes to do. When any lady happened to 
praise one of the handsome shawls that decorated his person, 
he immediately presented it to her. This led to a very gen- 
eral ion of admiration for his Excellency’s shawls, and 
n nce toa great diminution of the embassadorial 
wardrobe. At last, when his Excellency’s stock was reduced 
to the,one he wore, upon a lady’s loudly expressing her ad- 
miration of its beauty, instead of his former reply, ‘‘ Madame, 
it is at your service,” he. saidy with Turkish composure, but 








to be as near alike as possible, with the exception of the en- 


like it; I shall wear it for your sake.” 


= 

| Yerxsuire Homor.—An action was brought against the 
owner of a wagon which by the carelessness of the driver had 
crushed an unlucky donkey against a wall and killed it. A 
learned Sergeant, well known for his roughness of exclama- 
tion, was perplexing one of the witnesses, who found no other 
means of extricating himself than by giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the matter in question. ‘ Weel, my lord Joadge,” 
said the hesitating clown, “I ’II tell how it happened as weel 
as I can. My Lord, suppose I am the wagon, here T was. 
Now, my Lord Joadge, there you are, you are the wall.”— 
The describer now paused, as if trying to recollect his third 


position. ‘Come, fellow,” exclaimed the Sergeant, *‘ out 
with your story at once. You have not told us whére was the 
ass.” “ My Lord Joadge,” exclaimed the witness, with a 


sudden sparkle in his eye, “his honor the Counsel is the 
ass!’’ Of course the Court was in a roar. 





Tue Inrituence or Worps.—The influence of words is 
incalculable. Men will do that, when it is called by a gentle 
name, from which they would often shrink if it were correetly 
and atrongly characterised. With this truth in view, it is 
humbly submitted whether there is not a better term for the 
act of appropriating funds intrusted to one’s charge than the 
sarcent phrase of ‘defalcation?’ Pistol calls it ‘ to convey ;’ 
but the Ancient is not authority in philological or moral mat- 
ters, and beside, he had a purpese to serve in smoothing the 
reugh edges of the title of his favorite professional pursuit. 
Let defalcation be called stealing, and let it be punished as 
stealing, and it will not occur quite sofrequently. It is known 
that fine words are useless in one branch of culinary opera- 
tions ; but in other respects they may be so used as to cause 
the superficial to regard crime with a lenient eye, and they 
have long enabled the vicious to flourish without losing caste. 





Friorinpa.—The Pensacola Gazette of June 6, states that 
the majority of Downing, for Delegate to Congress in the 
whole Territory is about 900; and the majority against the | 
constitution about 200. 


New York Canal Tolls.—Amount of receipts for the 
second week in June, 1839, $8,051 03; amount of re- 
ceipts for the second week in June 1838, $7,139 99; ex- 
cess $911 04, [Albany Eve. Journal. 


Conripencr.—Montague says that confidence in another 
man’s virtue is no slight evidence ot one’s own: therefore God 
is pleased to favor such a confidence. 

Suicipz.—An Irishman speaking of suicide said, the only 
way to stop it was, by making it a capital offence, punishable 
with death. 














NEW AGENTS. 

> Mr. Jonn Caucuey will hereafter act as Agent for The New . 
Yorker at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Israet A. Hatcna is an Agent to procure subscribers for The New - 
Yorker in the New-England States. 

Mr. James Patton is an authorized Agent for The New-Yorker in 
the Eastern States, (instead of Edward Miller, d by mistak 
in our last.) Mr. Cook of New-Haven is also authorized to act in 
our behalf. 

Daniev Parkuurst is appointed Agent for The New-Yorker to ob- 
tain subscriptions ip the Countics of Oneida and Madison. 

T. M. Bisnop will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at 
Ovid, N. Y. 

Also, 8. H. Tayvor at Springville, Penn. 

Mr. Rozert Brown will hereafter act in our behalfin Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 
payment to him than to us, are invited to do so, 











Married, 

On the 16th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, William J. Morgan of Flor- 
ida to Angelina Baker of this city. 

Monday, 17th, Robert H. Leathem to Anne Bailey. 

‘Tuesday, 18th, Mandlebert Canfield to Anna Lawrence. 

Wednesday, 19th, J. C. Harris, of the firm of John Saxton & Co., to 
Emily Anno Morgan. 

Thursday, 20th, John C. Bloom to Frances B. Hyde. 

In Washington, on the 11th, Thomas McDonnell to Mary Cecelia 
Barnes, both of that place. 

At Fishkill, Dutchess co on the 12th, George W. Snow of this city 
to Amelia Van Wyck of Fishkill. 

Also, at Hempstead, L.1., Jacob T. Vanderhoof of this city to Har- 
riet S. Thompson of H i 

At NewHaven, on the 19th, by Rev. Dr. Creswell, Benjamin Brew- 
ster to Amelia Carrixgton. 

Also, at the same place, Roswell Hood to Abbey M. Beach. 

At Guilford, Chenango co. 24th ult. James Dennis, a Revolutionary 
pensioner, to Eunice erty his former wife, after a cruel and dis- 
tressing diyorcement of more than two years. 





Died, 
On the 11th, Ruth Ann Atwell, in her 62d. 
On the 16th, Mrs. Agnes Forrest, aged 88. 
On the 17th, Maria Wiley, 23. 
Also, Cyprian Flachat, 72. 
Also, Sarah Mansell, 10. 
On the 18th, Margaret Craig, 13. 
Also, Malvina Allan, 19. 
On the 19th, Catharine Souers, 84. 
Also, William Harrison. 
In Brunswick, Me., Frances E., wife of Prof. Packard. 
On the 14th, near Bel Air, Gen. I. D. Maulsby, late a Member of the _ 


islature. 
50, 





I : bp bran ot Ms , my late , 
wiston, on. 

"Another veteran of the Revolution pone.—On the 1th, in Reisters~ 

town, Md., Dr. John C, Snyder, in his 75th. 
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OF WHAT IS THE OLD MAN THINKING? 


BALLAD—POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 
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Of what is the old man think - ing, As he leans on his oak - en ‘gaff? From the May - day pas - time 
but not too 





shares: mot the merry§ laugh; But the tears of the old man flow, As he leoks on the young and 








And his gray head mo - ving slow, Keeps time to the air they play: The el-ders a-round are 








° ° “ee 
mot one will he quaff: Oh! of what is the old man think - ing, As he leans on his oak -en staff? 
eup 








SECOND VERSE. 


°T is not with a vain repining 
That the old man sheds a@ tear; 
°T is not for his strengh dectining— 
He sighs not to linger here 
There’s a on in the air they lay, . 
And the old man’s eyes are ‘ak oa 
For it calls up a May-day 
And the dear lost to him 
— the scene before him shrinking. 
ors 7 cake ontun vepess be to caniing, 
their calm repose 8 o 
he leans on his oaken staff. 
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